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| HUMOROUS, MORAL, AND 


LITERARY, &c, 
ON EARLY MARRIAGES. - 


10 JOHN ALLEYNE, ESQ. 


DEAR JACK, 


00 defire, you fay, my impartial 


3 thoughts on the fubject of an early mar- 
riage, by way of anſwer to the numberleſs 


objections that have been made by numèe- 


Z rous perſons to your own. + You may re- 


member, when you conſulted me on the 


a | occaſion, that J thought youth on both 


ſides to be no objcction. Indeed, from 
the marriages that have fallen under my 


obſervation, J am rather inclined to think, 


that carly ones ſtand the beſt chance of 


: | happineſs. The temper and habits of the 


Vol. II. B young 
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young are not yet become ſo ſtiff and un- 
complying, as when more advanced in 
life; they form more eaſily to each other, 
and hence many occafions of diſguſt are 1 
temoved. And if youch has leſs of that pru-— 
dence which is neeeſſary to manage a fa-ꝝ 
mily, yet the parents and elder friends of 
young married perſons are generally at 
hand to afford their advice, which amply 
ſupplies that defect; and by early marriage, 
youth is ſooner formed to regular and uſe- 
ful life; and poſſibly ſome of thoſe acci- 
dents or connections, that might have in- 
jured the conſtitution, or reputation, or 
both, are thereby happily prevented. Par- 
ticular circumſtances of particular perſons, 
may poſſibly ſometimes make it, prudent 
to delay entering into that ſtate; but in 
general, when nature has rendered our 
bodies fit for it, the preſumption is in na- 
ture's favour, that ſhe has not judged a- 
miſs in making us deſire it. te mar- 
riages are often attended, too, with this 
further inconvenience, that there is not 
the ſame chance that the parents ſhall live 
to ſce their offspring educated. Late 
& children,” ſays the Spaniſh proverb, 
&« are early orphans.” A melancholy re- 
flection to thoſe whoſe caſe it may be! 
With us in America, marriages are 3 
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rally in the morning of life; our children 
are therefore educated and ſettled in the 
world by ncon; and, thus, our buſineſs 
being done, we have an afternoon and e- 
vening of cheerful leiſure to ourſelves, 
ſuch as our friend at preſent enjoys. B 

theſe early marriages we are bleſſed a 5 
more children; and from the mode among 


us, founded by nature, of every mother 


ſuckling and nurſing her own child, more 
of them are raiſed. Thence the ſwift 
progreſs of population amoug us, unpa- 


ralleled in Europe. In fine, I am glad 


you are married, and congratulate you 
moſt cordially upon it. You are now in 


the way of becoming a uſeful citizen; and 


you have eſcaped the unnatural ſtate of 
celibacy for life—the fate of many here, 
who never intended it, but who having 
too long poſtponed. the change” of their 
condition, find, at length, that it 1s too 
late to think of it, and ſo live all their 
lives in a ſituation that greatly leſſens a 
man's value. An odd volume of a ſet of 
books, bears not the value of its propor- 
tion to the ſet: what think you of the odd 


| half of a pair of ſciſſars? it can't well cut 


any thing; it may poſlibly ferve to ſcrape 

a trencher. 8 5 
Pray make my compliments and 
. 27 — wiſhes 
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| wiſhes acceptable to your bride. I am 
old and heavy, or I ſhould ere this have 
preſented them in perſon. 1 ſhall make 
but ſmall uſe of the old man's privilege, 
that of giving advice to younger friends. 
Treat your wife always with reſpect; it 
will procure reſpect to you, not only from 
her, but from all that obſerve it. Never 
uſe a tlighting expreſſion to her, even in 
jeſt; for flights in jeſt, after frequent 
rings, are apt to end in angry ear- 
noſt. Be ſtudious in your profeſſion, and 
you will be learned. Be induſtrious and 
frugal and you will be rich. Be ſober 
and temperate, and you will be healthy. 
Be in general virtuous, and you will be 
happy. At leaſt, you will, by ſuch con- 
duct, ſtand the beſt chance for ſuch con- 
ſequences. I pray God to bleſs you both! 
being ever your affectionate friend, 


B. FRANKLIN. 
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oN THE DEATH OF HIS BROTHER, 
Mr. JOHN FRANKLIN. 


o MISS HUBBARD. 


1 CONDOLE with you. We have loſt 
a moſt dear and valuable relation. But it 
is the will of God and nature, that theſe 
mortal bodies be laid aſide, when the ſoul 
is to enter into real life. This is rather 

an embryo ſtate, 2 preparation for living. 
A man is not completely born until he be 
dead. Why then ſhould we grieve that a 
a new child is born among the immortals, 
ga new member added to their happy ſo- 
dcdiety? We are ſpirits. That bodies ſhould. 
be lent us, while they can afford us plea- 
ſure, aſſiſt us in acquiring knowledge, or 
doing good to our fellow- creatures, is a 
kind and benevolent act of God. When 
they become unfit for theſe purpoſes, 
and afford us pain inſtead of pleaſure, in- 
ſtead of an aid become an incumbrance, 
and anſwer none of the intentions for 
RF which they were given, it is equally kind 

and benevolent that a way is provided b 
which we may get rid of them. Death is 
b | >B3 that 
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that way. We ourſelves, in fome cafes, 
prudently chooſe a partial death. A mang- 
led painful limb, which cannot be reſtor- 
ed, we willingly cut off. He who plucks 
out a tooth, parts with it freely, fince the 
Pain goes with it : and he who _ the 
whole body, parts at once with all pains, . 
and poſſibilities of pains and diſeaſes, it 
was liable to, or capayle. of making him 
1uffer, 

Our friend and we were invited abroad 
on a party of pleaſure, which is to laſt for 
ever. His chair was ready firſt; and he 

is gone before us. We could not all con- 

veniently ſtart together: and why ſhould 

you and I be grieved at this, fince we are 

ch to follow, and know where to and 
im? 
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Adieu. 
B. FRANKLIN. 
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TO THE KATE 
DOCTOR MATHER OF BOSTON. 


] RECEIVED your kind letter, with 

our excellent advice to the people of the 
Vaited States, which I read, with great 
_ pleaſure, and hope it will be duly regard- 
ed. Such writings, though they may be 
lightly paſſed over by many readers, yet, 


if they make a deep impreſſion on one 


active mind in a hundred, the effects may 
be conſiderable 1 | r 
Permit me to mention one little in- 

ſtance, which, though it relates to myſelf, 
will not be quite unintereſting to you. 
When I was a boy, I met with a book 

entitled “ Eſſays to do good,” which 1 
think was written by your father. It had 
been ſo little regarded by a former poſſeſ- 
ſor, that ſeveral leaves of it were torn 


cout; but the remainder gave me ſuch a2 


turn of thinking, as to have an influence 
on my conduct through life: for I have 
= always ſet a greater value on the character 
of a doer of good, than any other kind of 
reputation; and if I have been, as N 
1 7 m 
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ſeem to think, a uſeful-citizen, the pub- 
lic owes the advantage of it to that book. 
You mention your being in your ſeven- 
ty- eighth year. I am in my ſeventy-ninth. 
We are grown old together. It is now 
more than ſixty years fince I left Boſton; 
but I remember well both your father and. 
grandfather, having heard them both in 
the pulpit, and ſeen them in their houſes, 
The laſt time I ſaw your father was in the 
beginning of 1724, when ] viſited. him 
after my firſt trip to Pennſylvania” He 
received me in his library; and on my ta- 


king leave, ſhewed me a ſhorter way out 


of the houſe, through a narrow paſſage, 
which was croſſed by a beam over head. 


We were ſtill talking as I withdrew, he 


accompanying me behind, and I turning 
partiy towards him, when he ſaid haſtily, 
et Stogp, Stoop!”” I did not underſtand. 
him till I felt my head hit againfl the 
beam. He was a man who never miſſed 
any occaſion of giving inſtruction; and. 
upon this he ſaid to me: Lou are young, 
c and have the world before you: ſtoop 
&- as you go through it, and you will miſs 


* many hard thumps.“ his advice, thus 


beat into my heart, has frequently been 

of uſc to me; and I often think of it, 

when 1 ſee pride mortified, and misfor- 
a tunes 
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tanes brought upon people by their earry- 
ing their heads too high. 

I long much to ſee again my native 
place; and once hoped to lay my bones 
there. I left it in 1723. I viſned it in 
1733, 1743, 1753, and 17633 and in 
1773 1 was in England. In 1775 I had 
a light of it, but could not enter, it Vr 
in poſſeſſion of the enemy. I did hope to 
have been there in 1783, but could not 
obtain my difmiſhon from this employ- 
ment here; and now 1 fear I ſhall never 
have that happineſs. My beſt wiſhes 
however Attend my dear country, % 

erpetua. It is now bleſſed with an ex- 
cellent conſtitution: may it laſt for ever! 

This powerful monarchy continues its 
friendſhip for the United States. It is a 
friendſhip of the utmolt importance to our 
ſecurity, and ſhould be carefully cultiva- 
ted. Britain has not yet well digeſted the 
| loſs of its dominion over us; and has ſtill - 
at times ſome flattering hopes of recover- 
ing it. Accidents may increale thoſe - 
hopes, and encourage dangerous attempts. 
A breach between us and France would © 
infallibly bring the Englith again upon our 
backs: and yet we have ſome wild beaſts 
among our countrymen, who are endea« 
vouring to weaken that connection. f ; 
3 e et 
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Let us preſerve our reputation, by per» 
forming our engagements; our credit, by 
fulfilling our contracts; and our friends, 
by gratitude and kindneſs: for we know 


not how ſoon we may again have — 
for all of them. 


With great and ſincere eſteem, 
I have the honour to be, 
Reverend Sir, 
| Your moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſcrvant, 


Pater, wy "2 


2 B. FRANKLIN, 


22 ac a. 


THE WHISTLE : 
A TRUE STORY. 
WRITTEN TO HIS NEPHEW. 


I. HEN I was a child, at ſeven years 
old, my friends, on a holiday, filled my 
pocket with coppers. I went directly to 


a ſhop where they ſold toys for children; 


and being charmed with the ſound of a 
while, that I met by the way in the due 
0 O 
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of another boy, I voluntarily offered him 
all my money for one, I then came home, 
and went whiltling all over the houſe, 
much pleaſed with my whifle, but dif- 
turbing all the family. My brothers, and 
ſiſters, and couſins, underſtanding the 
bargain I had made, told me I had given 
four times as much for it as it was worth: 
This put me in mind what good things 1 
might have bought with the reſt of the 
money; and they laughed at me ſo much 
for my folly, that I cried with vexation 
and the reflection gave me more chagrin 
than the whiſtle gave me pleaſure. 

This however was afterwards of uſe to 
me, the impreſſion continuing on my 
mind; ſo that often, when I was tempted 
to buy ſome unneceffary thing, I faid to 
myſclf, Don't give too much for the whiſtle; 
and ſol ſaved my money | 

As I grew up, came into the world, and 
obſerved the aCtiens of men, I thought I 
met with many, very many, who gave #09 


much for the whiſtle. 


When I ſaw any one too ambitious of 
court favours, ſacrificing his time in at- 


tendance on levees, his repoſe, his liber-- 
| ty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to 
| attain it, 1 have ſaid to myſelf, This man 


gives too much for his whiſtle. © 
OY | | When 
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When I faw another fond of populari- 
ty, conſtantly employing himſelf in poli- 
tical buſtles, neglecting his own affairs, 
and ruining them by that neglect: He 
pays, indeed, ſays I, too much for his whiſtle. 
If I knew a miſer, who gave up every 
kind of comfortable living, all the plea- 
ſure of doing good to others, all the e- 
ſteem of his fellow- citizens, and the joys 
of benevolent friendſhip, for the ſake of 
accumulating wealthz Poor man, ſays I, 
you de indeed pay tos much for your whifile. 
When I mcet a man of pleaſure, ſacri- 
ficing every laudable improvement of the 

mind, or of his fortune, to mere co 

real ſenſations; Miſtaken man, lays I, you 

are providing pain for yourſelf, inſtead of 
pleaſure: you give too much for your whiſtle, 
If I fee one fond of fine clothes, fine 
furniture, fine <quipages, all above his 
fortune, for which he contracts debts, 
and ends his career in priſon; Alas, ſays I, 

be has paid dear, very dear, for his whi/ile. 
When I ſee a beautiful, ſweet-remper- 
ed girl, married to an ili-natured brute of 
a huſband : What a pity it is, ſays I, that 
foe has paid jo much for a whiſtle! 
In ſhort, I conceived that great part of 
the miſeries of manking, were brought up- 
on them by the faite eſtimates they had 
made 
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made of the value of things, and by theis 


giving too much for their whiſtles, | 


A PETITION 


70 THOSE WH0 HAVE THE SUPERIN. 


TENDENCY OF EDUCATION. © 


1 ADDRESS myſelf to all the friends of 


youth, and conjure them to direct their 
* J 


compaſſionate regards to my unhappy fate, 

in order to remove the prejudices of which 
I am the victim. There are twin fiſters 
of us: and the two eyes of man do not. 
more reſemble, nor are capable of being 
upon better terms with each other, than 
my ſiſter and myſelf, were it not for the 
partiality of our parents, who make the 
moſt injurious diſtinctions between us. 
From my infancy, I have been led to con- 
ſider my lifter as a being of a more elevated 
rank. I was ſuffered to grow up without 
the leaſt inſtruction, while nothing was 
ſpared in her education. She had maſters 


to teach her writing, drawing, mulic, 


and other accomplithments; but if by 


| Chance I touched a pencil, a pen, or a 


Vel. I. i | needle, 
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needle, I was bitterly rebuked; and more 
than once I have been beaten for being 
aukward, and wanting a graceful manner. 
Tt is true, my ſiſter aſſociated me with her 
upon ſome occaſions; but the always made 
a point of taking the lead, calling upon 
me only from neceſſity, or to ligure by 
her ſide. 

But conceive not, Sirs, that my com- 
plaints are inſtigated merely by vanity— 
No; my uneaſineſs is occafioned by an ob- 
ject much more ſerious. It is the prac- 
tice in our family, that the whole buſineſs 
of providing for its ſubſiſtence falls upon 
my ſiſter and myſelf. If any indiſpoſition 
ſhould attack my ſiſter and I mention it 
in confidence, upon this occaſion, that ſhe 
is ſubject to the gout, the rheumatiſm, 
and cramp, without making mention of 
other accidents— what would be the fate 
of our poor family? Muſt not the regret 
of our parents be exceſhve, at having 
placed ſo great a difference between ſiſters 

who are ſo perfectly equal? Alas! we 
muſt periſh from diſtreſs: for it would 
not be in my power even to ſcrawl a ſup- 
pliant petition for relief, having been oblig- 
ed to employ the hand of another in tran- 
ſcribing the requeſt which I have now the 


honour to prefer to you. 
Condefotnd, 
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Condeſcend, Sirs, to make my parents | 


ſenſible of the injuſtice of an excluſive 
tenderneſs, and of the neceſlity of diſtri- 


buting their care and affection among all 


W their children equally. 


I am, with a profound reſpeQ, 


= SiRS, 


Your obedient ſervant, 


THE LEFT HAND. 
„ <> * 


T HE 


HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEG. 


Sf HERE are two ſorts of 1 in the 
world, who, with equal degrees of health 
and wealth, and the other comforts of 
life, become, the one happy, and the o- 
ther miſerable. This ariſes very much 


from the different views in which they 


conſider things, perſons, and events3 and 
the effect of thoſe different views upon 


their own minds. 


In whatever ſituation men can be pla- 
ced, they may lind conveniencies and in- 
C2 conve- 
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conveniences; in whatever company, they 
may find perſons and converiation more 
or leſs pleaſing: at whatever table, they 
way mcet with meats and drinks of bet- 
ter and worſe taſte, diſhes better and 
worſe dreſſed: in whatever climate, they 
will find good and bad weather: under 
whatever government, they may find good 
and bad laws, and good and bad admini- 
ſtration of thoſe laws: in whatever poem, 
or work of genius, they may ſce faults 
and beauties: in Aol every face, and 
every perſon, they may diſcover fine fea- 
turcs and defects, good and bad qualities. 

Under theſe circumſtances, the two 
"iba of people above mentioned fix their 
attention, thoſe who. are diſpoſed to be 
h:ppy, on the conveniences of things, the 

leaſant parts of converſation, the well 
dreſſed diſhes, the goodneſs of the wines, 
the fine weather, &c. and enjoy all with 
cheerfulneſs. Thoſe who are to be un- 
happy, think and ſpeak only of the con- 
trarics. Hence they are continually diſ- 
contented themſelves, and, by their re- 
marks, ſour the pleaſures of ſocicty; offend 
perſonally many people, and make them 
ſelves every where difagreeable. If this 
turn of mind was founded in nature, ſuch 
anbeppy perſons would be the more to be 
pitied. 
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pitied. But as the diſpoſition to criticiſe, 


and to be diſguſted, is, perhaps, taken up 
originally by imitation, and 1s, unawares, 


grown into a habit, which, though at pre- 
tent ſtrong, may nevertheleſs be cured, 
when thoſe who have it are convinced of 
its bad effects on their felicity; I hope this 
little admonition may be of ſervice to 
them, and put them on changing a habit, 
which, though in the exerciſe it is chiefly 
an act of imagination, yet has ſerious con- 
ſequences in life, as it brings on real griefs 
and raisfortunes. For as many are of- 
fended by, and nobody loves, this ſort of 
people; no one ſhews them more than the 
m-o# common cwility and reſpect, and 
ſcarcely thatz and this frequently puts 
them out of humour; and draws them in- 
to diſputes and contentions. If they aim 


at obtaining ſome advantage in raik or 


fortune, nobody wiſhes them ſucceſs, or 
will {tir a ſtep, or ſpeak a word to favour 
their pretenſions. If they incur public 
cenſure or diſgrace, no one will defend or 
excuſe, and many join to aggravate their 
miſconduct, and render them completely 


odious. If theſe people will not change 


this bad habit, and condeſcend ro be plea- 
ſed with what is pleaſing, without fret- 
tivg themſelves and others about the cone 
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traries, it is good for others to avoid an 
acquaintance with them; which is always 
diſagreeable, and ſometimes very incon- 
venient, eſpecially when one finds oneſelf 
entangled in their quarrels. | < 

An old philoſophical friend of mine was 
grown, from experience, very cautious in 
this particular, and carefully aveided any 


intimacy with ſuch pcople. He had, like 


other philoſophers, a hermometer to thew 


him the heat of the weather; and a baro- 


meter, to mark when it was likely to prove 
good or bad; but there being no inſtru- 
ment invented to diſcover, at ſirſt fight, 
this unpleafing diſpoſition in a perſon, he, 
for that purpoſe, made uſe of his legs; 


one of which was remarkably handſome, 


the other, by ſome accident, crooked and 
deformed. If a firanger, at the firſt in- 
terview, regarded his ugly leg more than 


His handſome one, he doubted him. If 7 
hae ſpoke of it, and took no notice of the 


handſome leg, that was ſufficient to deter- 
mine my philoſopher to have no further 
acquaintance with him. Every body has 
not this two legged inſtrument; but eve- 
ry one, with a little attention, may ob- 
ſerve ſigns of that carping, fault: finding 
diſpoſition, and take tlie ſame reſolution 
of avoiding the acquaintance of thoſe in- 

fs . kected 
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fected with it. I therefore adviſe thoſe 
critical, querulous, diſcontented, unhap- 
py people, that if they wiſh to be reſpect- 
ed and beloved by others, and happy in 
| themſelves, they ſhould leave off looking at 
the ugly leg. | 8 


-.- 


CONVERSATION 
„„ 
COMPANY op EYHEME RA. 


WITM THE SOLILOQUY or ONE ADVANCED IN 
AGE. 


TO MADAME BRILLIANT. 


You may remember, my dear friend, 
that when we lately ſpent that happy day, 
in the delightful garden and ſweet tociety. 

of the Moulin Foly, I ſtopt a little in one 
of our walks, and ftaid ſome time behind 

W the company. We had been ſhewn num- 
berleſs ſkeletons of a kind of little fly, cal. 

led an Ephemera, . whofc ſuccellive gene- 
. 5 | ; rations, 
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| Tations, we were told, were bred and ex- 
pired within the day. 1 happened to fee 
a living company of them on a leaf, who 
appearcd to be engaged in converſation. 
You know I underſtand all the inferior a- 
nimal tongues: my too great application 
ro the ſtudy of them, is the beſt excuſe I 
can give for the little progreſs I have made 
in your charming language. I liſtened 
through curioſity ro the diſcourſe of theſe 
little creatures; but as they, in their na- 
tional vivacity, ſpoke three or four toge- 
ther, I could make but little of their con- 
verſation. I found, however, by ſome 
broken expreſſions chat I heard now and 
then, they were diſputing warmly on the 
merit of two foreign mulicians, one a 
coufin, the other a muſcheto; in which diſ- 
pute they ſpent their time, ſeemingly as 
regardleſs of the ſhortneſs of life as if 
they had been ſure of living a month. 
Happy people! thought I, you live cer- 
tainly under a wiſe, juſt, and mild govern- 
ment, ſince you have no public grievances 
to complain of, nor any ſubject of con- 
tention, but the perfections or imperſec- 
tions of foreign mulic. 1 turned my head 
from them to an old grey-headed one, 
| who was ſingle on another leaf, and talk» 
ing to himſelf, Being amuſed with his 
ſoliloquy, 
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foliloquy, I put it down in writing, in 
hopes it will tikewiſe amuſe her to whom 
Jam ſo much indepted for the moſt plea- 
ſing of all amuſements, her delicious com- 
pany, and heavenly harmony. 
et wats,” mays be, © the: opinion. 8 
« learned ohilofophers of our race, who 
© lived and flouriſhed long before my 
ce time, that this vaſt world the Moulin 
« 7aly could not ittelf ſubſiſt more than 
cc eighteen hours: and I think there was 
« ſome foundation for that opinion; ſince, 
„by the apparent motion of the great lu- 
* minary, that gives life to all nature, and 
«© which in my time has evidently declin- 
« eg conſiderably towards the ocean at the 
« end of our earth, it muſt then finiſh its 
« courſe, be extinguiſhed in the waters 
* that ſurround us, and leave the world 
« in cold and darkneſs, neceſſarily pro- 
% ducing univerſal death and deſtruction. 
© have lived ſeven of thoſe hours; a great 
« age, being no leſs than 420 minutes of 
« time. How very few of us continue fo 
« long? -I have Ga generations born, 
ce flouriſh, and expire. My preſent friends 
« axe the children and: grand-children of 
© the friends of my youth, who are now, 
© alas, no more! And 1 muſt ſoon fol- 
* low them; for, by the courſe of na- 
© ure 


cc 
«c 
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* ture, though {till in health, I cannot 


expect to live above ſeven or eight mi- 
nutes longer. What now avails all my 
toil and labour, in amaſſing honey-dew 


&* on this leaf, which I cannot live to en- 


« joy! What the political ſtruggles I have 


64 
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been engaged in, for the good of my 


compatriot inhabitants of this buſh, or 


my philoſophical ſtudies, for the bene- 


fit of our race in general! for in politics 
(what can laws do without morals?) our 


preſent race of ephemerz will in a courſe. 
of minutes become corrupt, like thoſe 


of other and older buſhes, and conſe- 


quently as wretched: And in philoſo- 
phy how ſmall our progreſs! Alas! art 
is long, and life is ſhort! My fricuds 
would comfort me with the idea of a 
name, they ſay, I ſhall leave behind me; 
and they tell me I have lived long e- 
nough to nature and to glory. But 
what will fame be to an ephemera who 


no longer exiſts? and what will become 


of all hiftory in the eighteenth hour, 
when the world itſelf, even the whole 
Moulin Joch, ſhall come to its end, and 
be buried in univerſal ruin?“ 
o me, after all my eager purſuits, no 


ſolid plcatures. now remain, but the re- 
flection of a long life ſpent in meaning 


well, 
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well, the ſerifible converſation of a few 
good lady ephemeræ, and now and then 
a kind ſmile and a tune from the ever a- 
miable Brilliant. MOD | 
bare 9s | B. FRANKLIN, 


MORALS or CHESS. 


Praving at cheſs is the moſt-ancient 
and moſt univerſal game known amon 
men; for its original is beyond the me- 
mory of hiſtory, and it has, for number- 
leſs ages, been the amuſement of all the 
civilized nations of Aſia, the Perſians. the 
Indians, and the Chineſe. Europe has 
had it above a thouſand years; the Spa- 
niards have ſpread it over their part of A- 
merica, and it begins lately to make its 
appearance in theſe ſtates. It is ſo inte- 
reſting in itſelf, as not to need the view 
of gain to induce engaging in it; and 
thence it is never played for money. 
Thoſe, therefore, who have leiſure for 
ſuch diverſions, cannot find one that is 
more innocent; and the following piece, 
written with a view to correct a a 
; EW 
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ſcw young friends) ſome little improprie- 
ties in the practice of it, ſhews, at the 
ſame time, that it may, in its effects on 
the mind, be not merely innocent, but 
advantageous, to the vanquithed as well 
as the victor. 


THE game of chefs is not merely an 
idle amuſement. Several very valuable 
qualities of the mind, uſeful in the courſe 
of human life, are to be acquired or 
ſtrengthened by it, ſo as to become ha- 
bits, ready on all occaſions. For life is a 
kind of chefs, in which we have often 
points to gain, and competitors or adver- 
ſaries to contend with, and in which there 
is a vaſt variety of good and ill events, 
that ate, in ſome degree, the effects of 
prudence or the want of it. By playing 
at cheis, then; we may learn, 

I. Foreſight, which looks a little into 
futurity, and conſiders the conſequences 
that may attend an action; for 1t 1s con- 
tinually occurring to the player, “ If I 
„ move this picce, what will be the ad- 
« vantage of my new fituation? What 
« uſe can my adverſary make of it to an- 
* noy me? What other moves can I make 
„% to ſupport it, and to defend myſelf 
& from his attacks?“ 85 

II. Circum- 


| | 
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IH. Circumſpection, which ſurveys the 
u hole cheſo- board, or ſcene of action, the 
relations of the ſeveral pieces and ſitua- 
tions, the dangers they are reſpeCtively 
expoſed to, the ſeveral poſſibilities of their 
aiding each other, the probabilities that 


the adverfary may take this or that move, 


and attack this or the other piece, and 
what different means can be uſed to avoid 


his ſtroke, or turn its conſequences a- 


gainſt him. 
III. Caution, not to make our moves 
too haſtily. H his habit is beſt acquired by 
_ obſerving ſtrictly the laws of t! game, 
ſuch as, If you touch a piece, you mult 
* move it ſomewhere; if you ſet it down, 
« you muſt let it ftand:” and it is there- 
fore beſt that theſe rules ſhould be obſer- 
ved, as the game thereby becomes more 
the image of human life, and particularly 
of war; in which, if you have incautiout- 
ly put yourſelf into a bad and dangerous 
poſition, you cannot obtain your enemy's 
leave to withdraw your troops, and place 
them more ſecurely, but you muſt abide 
all the conſequences of your raſhneſs. 
And, laſtly, we learn by cheſs the ha. 
bit of not being diſcouraged by preſent bad 
eppearances in the ſlate of our affairs, the 
habit of hoping _ a * change, and 
Vox. II. that 
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that of perſevering in the fearch of reſeurcer. 


The game is fo full of events, there is 


ſuch a variety of turns in it, the fortune of 
it is fo ſubject to ſudden viciſſitudes, and 
one ſo frequently, after long contempla- 
tion, diſcovers the means of  extricating 
oneſelf from a ſuppoſed inſurmountable _ 
difficulty, that one is encouraged to con- 
tinue the conteſt to the laſt, in hopes of 
victory by our own {kill, or at leaſt of 
giving a ſtale mate, by the negligence of 
our adverfary. And whoever conſiders, 
what in cheſs he often ſees inſtances of, 
that » rticular pieces of ſucceſs are apt te 
produce preſumption, and its conſequent 
inattention, by which the Joſs may be re- 
covered, will learn not to be too much 
diſcouraged . by the preſent ſucceſs of his 
adverſary, nor to deſpair of final good 
fortune, upon every little check he re- 
cerves in the purſuit of it. 

That we may, therefore, be induced 
more frequently to chooſe this beneficial 
amuſement, in preference to others, which 
are not attended with the ſame advantages, 
every circumitance which may increaſe 
the pleaſures of it ſhould be regarded; 
and every action or word that. is unfair, 
diſteſpectfal, or that in any way may give 
uneaſineſs, ſhould be avoided, as contrary 

to 
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to the immediate intention of both the 
players, which is to pats the time agree- 
ably. 

Therefore, firſt, if it is agreed to play 
ere to the ſtrict rules; then thoſe 


rules are to be exactly obſerved by both 


parties, and ſhould not be inſiſted on for 
one ſide, while deviated from by the o- 
cher for this is not equitable. 

Secondly, If it is agreed not to obſerre | 


the rules exactly, but one party demands 
indulgencies, he ſhould then be as willing 


to altow them to the other. 
Thirdly, No falſe move ſhould ever be 


made to extricate yourſelf out of a diffi- 


culty, or to gain an advantage. There 
can be no pleaſure in playing with a per- 
ſon once detected in ſuch unfair practice. 

Fourthly, If your adverſary is long in 


playing, you ought not to hurry him, or 
expreſs any uneaſineſs at his delay. You 
ſhould not ſing, nor whillle, nor look at 


your watch, -nor take up a book to read, 


nor make a tapping wich your feet on the 


floor, or with your fingers on the table, 
nor do any thing that may diſturb his at- 
tention. For ail theſe things diſpleaſe; 


and they do not ſhew your {kill in playing, 


but your craftineſs or your rudeneſs. 
, You _ not to endeavour to 
D 2 | amuſe 
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amuſe and | deceive your adverſary, by 
preteuding io have made bad moves, and 
laying that you have now loſt the game, 
in order to make him ſecure and careleſs, 
and inattentive to your ſchemes: for tis 
is fraud and deceit, not ſkill in the game. 

Sixthly, You muſt not, when you have 
gained a victory, uſe any triumphing or 
inſu-ting expreſſion, nor ſhow too much 
pleaſure, but endeavour. to conſole your 
at vcorſary, and make him leſs diffatisficd 
with hivſelf, by every kind of civil expreſ- 
fion that may be uſed with truth, ſuch as, 
« You underſtand the game better than 
© 1, but you are alittle inattentive;” or, 
& you play too faſt;“ or, you had the beſt 
&« of the game, but ſomething happened 
& to divert your thoughts, a and that turn- 
„ed it in my favour.” 

Scventhly, If you are a deter while 
others play, obſerve the molt perfect ſi- 
lence. For if you give advice, you offend 
both parties; him againſt whom you give 

it, decauſe it may cauſe the loſs of his 
game; him in whoſe favour you give it, 
becauſe, though it be good, and he fol- 
lows it, he loſes the 3 he might 
have had, if you had permitted him to 
think until it had occurred to himſelf. E 
ven after a move, or moves, you mult not, 
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by replacing the pieces, ſhow how it might 
have been placed better: for that diſplea- 
ſes, and may occaſion diſputes and doubts 
about their true ſituation. All talking to 
the players leſſens or diverts their atten- 
tion, and is therefore unpleaſing. Nor 
ſhould you give the leaſt hint to either 
party, by any kind of noiſe or motion. If 
you do, you are unworthy to be a ſpecta- 
tor. If you have a mind to exerciſe or 
ſhew your judgment, do it in playing your 
own game, when you have an opportunt- 
ty, not in criticiſing, or meddling with, 
cr counſelling the play of others. a 

Laſtly, If the game is not to be played 
rigorouily, according to the rules above 
mentioned, then moderate your deſire of 
victory over your adverſary, and be plea» 
fed with one over yourſelf. Snatch not 
cagerly at every advantage offered by his 
unſkilfulneſs or inattention; but point out 
10 him kindly, that by ſuch a move he 
places or leaves a piece in danger and un- 
ſupported; chat by another he will put 
his king in a perilous ſituation, Kc. By 
this generous civility (ſo oppoſite to the 
unfairneſs above forbidden) you may, in- 
dieed, happen to loſe the game to your op- 
-ponent, but you will win what is better, 
bis * his re ſpect, and his affection; 
55 together 
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together with the ſilent approbation and 
good - will of impartial ſpectators. 


. 
TUE 


ART OF PROCURING PLEASANT 
| DREAMS. | 


INSCRIBED TO MiSs **<, 
Being written at ber requeſs. 


As a great part of our life is ha] in 
ſleep, during which we have ſometimes ' 
pleaſing and ſometimes painful dreams, 
it becomes of ſome conſequence to obtain 
the one kind, and avoid the other; for, 
whether real or imaginary, pain is pain, 
and pleaſure is pleaſure. If we can ſleep 
without dreaming, it is well that painful 
dreams are avoided. If, while we ſleep, 
we can have any pleaſing dreams, it is, a8 
the French ſay, ant gagne, fo much adds 
ed to the pleaſure of lite. 

'To this end it is, in the firſt vibe, nee 
22 to be Es in GIGI _— 
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* due exerciſe, and great temperance; 
for, in ſickneſs, the imagination is diſ- 
turbed; and diſagreeable, ſometimes ter- 
rible, ideds are apt to preſent themſelves. 
Exerciſe ſhould precede meals, not im- 
mediately follow them: the firſt promotes, 
the latter, unleſs moderate, obſtructs di- 
geſtion. If, after exerciſe, we feed ſpa- 
ringly, the digeſtion will be eaſy and 
good, the body lightfome, the temper _ 
cheerful, and all the animal functions 
cformed agreeably. Sleep, when it fol- 
lows, will be natural and undiſturbed. 
While indolence, with full feeding, oc- 
caſion night- mares and horrors inexpreſ- 
ſible: we fall from precipices, are aſſault- 
ed by wild beaſts, murderers, and de- 
mons, and experience every variety of di- 
ſtreſs. Obſerve, however, that the quan- 
tities of food and exerciſe are rclative 
things : thoſe who move much may, and 
indeed oupht, to eat more; thoſe who uſe 
little exerciſe, thould eat little. In gene- 
ral, mankind, fince the improvement of 
cookery, eat about twice as much as na- 
ture requires. Suppers are not bad, if 


we have not dined; but reſtleſs nights na- 


turally follow hearty ſuppers, after full 
dinners, Indeed, as there is a difference 
in coullitutions, ſome reſt well after theſe 

| mealsz 
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meals; it coſts them only a frightful 
dream, and an apoplexy, after which they 
ſleep till doomſday. Nothing is more 
common in the newſpapers, than inſtan- 
ces of people, who, after eating a hearty 
ſupper, are found dead a- bed in the mor- 
ning. 

Another means of preſerving health, to 
be attended to, is the having a conſtant 
ſupply of freſh air in your bed- chamber. 
It has been a great miſtake, the fleeping 
in rooms exactly cloſed, and in beds ſur- 
rounded by curtains. No outward air, 
that may come into you, is ſo unwhol- 
| ſome as the unchanged air, often breath- 
ed, of a cloſe chamber. As boiling water 
does not grow hotter by longer boiling, if 
the particles that receive greater heat can 
eſcape; ſo living bodies do not putriſy, if 
the particles, as faſt as they become pu- 
trid, can be thrown off. Nature expels 
them by the pores of the ſkin and lungs, 
and in a free open air, they are carried 
off; but, in a cloſe room, we receive 
them again and again, though they be- 
come more and more corrupt. A num- 
ber of perſons crowded into a ſmall room, 
thus ſpoil the air in a few minutes, and 
even render 1t mortal, as in the Black 
Hole at Calcutta. A ſingle perſon is ſaid 


ta 
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to ſpoil only a gallon of air per minute, 
and therefore requires a longer time to 


ſpoil a chamberfull; but it is done, how- 
ever in proportion, and many putrid diſ- 


orders hence have their origin. It is re- 


corded of Methufalem, who, being the 


5 longeſt liver, may be ſuppoſed to have beſt 


— 


preſerved his health, that he ſlept always 


in the open air; for, when he had live 
five hundred ycars, an angel ſaid to him: 


„ Ariſe, Methuſalem; and build thee an 
ec houſe, for thou ſhalt live yet five hun- 
« dred years longer.“ But Methufalem 
anſwered and ſaid: * It I am to live but 
« five hundred years longer, it is not 
c worth while to build me an houſe—l 
4 will ſleep in the air as I have been uſed 
* to do.” Phyſicians, after having for 


ages contended that the ſick ſhould not be 
indulged with freſh air, have at length 


ditcovered that it may do them good. It 


is therefore to be hoped that they may in 
time diſcover hkewife, that it is not hurt- 


ful to thoſe who are in health; and that 
we may be then cured of the a#rophopia 
that at preſent diſtreſſes weak minds, and 


make them chooſe to be ſtifled and poi- 


ſoncd, rather than leave open the window: . 
of a bed-chamber, or put down the glaſs 
ol a coach. 


_ Confined 
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8 air, when ſaturated with per- 
ſpirable matter“, will not receive more: 
and that matter muſt remain in our bodies, 
and occaſion diſeaſes: but it gives ſome 


previous notice of its being about to be 


hurtful, by producing certain uneaſineſſes, 
flight ihdeed at firſt, ſuch as, with regard 
to the lungs, is a rifling ſenſation, and 
to the pores of the ſkin a kind of reſtleſſ- 
neſs which is difficult to deſcribe, and 
few that fecl it know the cauſe of it. But 
we may recollect, that ſometimes, on 
walking in the night, we have, if warm- 
ly covered, found it difficult to get afleep 
again. We turn often without finding re- 
poſe in any poſition. This hggettineſs, 
to uſe a vulgar expreſſion for want of a 
better, is occaſioned wholly by an uneaſi- 
nefs in the ſkin, owing to the retention of 


the perſpicable matter—the bed-clothes 


having received their quantity, and, be- 
ing ſaturated, refuſing to take any more. 


Jo become ſenſible of this by an experi- 
ment, let a perſon keep his poſition in the 


bed, but throw off the bed- clothes, and 


* What phyſicians call the perſpirable matter, is 


that vapour which paſſes off from our bodies, from 


the lungs, and through the pores of the ſkin. The 
quantity of * is ſaid to be five eighths of what we 


Cal. 
ſuffer 
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ſaffer freſh air to approach the part unco- 


vered of his body; he will then feel that 


part ſuddenly refreſhed; for the air will 
immediately reheve the ſkin, by receiving, 


licking up, and carrying off, the load of 
Fee matter that incommoded it. 


or every portion of cool air that ap- 
proaches the warm ſkin, in receiving its 
part of that vapour, receives therewith a 


degree of heat, that rarifies and renders 
it lighter, when it will be puſhed away, 


with its burthen, by cooler, and therefore 
heavier freſh air; which, for a moment, 
ſupplies its place, and then, being like- 
wiſe changed, and warmed, gives way to 
2 ſucceeding quantity. This is the or- 
der of nature, to prevent animals being 
infected by their own perſpiration. He 
will now be ſenfible of the difference be- 


tween the part expoſed to the air, and 


that which, remaining ſunk in the bed, 
denies the air acceſs: for this part now 
manifeſts its uncafineſs more diſtinctly by 
the compariſon, and the ſeat of the unea- 
ſineſs is more plainly perceived, than when 
the whole ſurface of the body was affect- 
ed by it. 

Here, then, is one great and general 
cauſe of unpleaſing dreams. For when 
the body is uneaſy, the mind will be di- 


{turbed 
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ſturbed by it, and difagreeable ideas of va- 
rious kinds will, in ſleep, be the natural 
conſequences. The remedies, preventa- 
tive, and curative, follow: | 
| 1. By eating moderately (as before ad- 
7 viſed for health's s ſake) leſs perſpirable mat- 
| ter is produced in a given time; hence 
the bed-clothes receive at longer before 
they are ſaturated; and we may, there- 
fore, fleep longer, before we are made 
uneaſy by their refuſing to receive any p 
more. 
2. By uſing thinner and more porous 
bed-clathes, which will ſuffer the perſpir- 
able matter more eaſily to paſs through 
them, we are leis incommoded, ſuch be- 
ing longer tolcrable. 
3. When you are awakened by this un- 
_ eabneſs, and find you canndt eaſily fleep 
again, get out of bed, beat up and turn 
your pillow, ſhake the bed-clothes well, 
with at leaſt twenty ſhakes, then throw 
the bed open, and leave it to cool; in the 
meanwhile, continuing undreſt, walk a- 
bout your chamber, till your ſkin has had 
time to diſcharge its load, which it will 
do fooncr as the air may be drier and 
colder. When you begin to feel the cold 
air unpleaſant, then return to your bed; 
and you will ſoon fall aſleep, and your 


ſleep 


ne oo 


ſleep will be ſweet and pleaſant. All the 
ſcenes preſented to your fancy, will be of 
the pleaſing kind. I am often as agree- 
ably entertained with them, as by the ſce- 
nery of an opera. If you happen to be too 
indolent to get out of bed, you may, in- 
ſtead of it, lift up your bed- clothes with 


one arm and leg, ſo as to draw in a good 


deal of freth air, and, by letting them Tall, | 


force it out aguin. "This. repeated twenty 
times, will ſo clear them of the perſpirable 
matter they have imbibed, as to permit 
your fleepiag well for ſome time after- 
wards. But this latter method is not e- 
qual to the former. 


Thoſe who do not love ET TTY and can 
afford to have two beds, will find great 


luxury in rifing, when they wake in a hot 
bed, and going into the cool one. Such 
ſhifting of beds would alſo be of great 
| RN to perſons ill of a fever, as it re- 
freſhes and frequently procures fleep. A 


very large bed, that will admit a removal 


ſo diſtant from the firſt ſituation as to be 


cool and ſweet, may in a degree anſwer 
the ſame end. 


One or two bern more will con- 


elude this little piece. Care muſt be ta- 
ken, when you lie down, to diſpoſe your 
pillow ſo as to ſuit your manner of placing 
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your head, and to be perfeUly eaſy; then 

lace your limbs ſo as not to bear incon- 
veniently hard upon one another, ae, for 
inſtance, the joints of your ancles: for 
though a bad poſition may at firſt give but 
little pain, and be hardly noticed, yet A 
continuance will render it leſs tolcrahle, 
and the uneaſineſs may come on while 
you are aſleep, and diſturb your imagina- 
tion. 

Theſe are the rules of the art. But 
though they will generally prove effectual 
in producing the end intended, there is a 
caſe. in which the moſt punctual obſer- 
vance of them will be totally fruitleſs. I 


need not mention the caſe to you, my dear _ 


friend: but my account of the art would 
be imperfe&t without it. The cafe is, 
when the perſon who defires to have plea- 
ſant dreams has not taken care to preſcrve, 
what 1s newer above all things, ä 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN. 


WRITTEN ANNO 1748. 


To my Friend A. B. 


As you a defired it of me, I æurite the follows 
ing hints, which have been of ſervice to me, 


and may, if obſerved, be ſo to you. 


REMEMBER that time is money. He 
that can earn ten ſhillings a day by his la- 

bour, and goes abroad, or fits idle one 

half of that day, though he ſpends but fix- 

pence during his diverſion or idleneſs, 

ought not to reckon that the only expence; 

he has really ſpent, or rather thrown a- 
way, five ſhillings beſides. 

' Remember that credit is money. If a 
man lets his money lie in my hands after 
it is due, he gives me the intereſt, or ſo 
much as I can make of it during that time. 
This amounts to a conſiderable ſum where 
a man has good and large credit, and 
makes good uſe of it. | | 

Remember that money is of a prolific . 
generating nature. Money can beget mo- 
e ney 
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ney, and its offspring can beget more, 


and ſo on. Five ſhillings turned is ſix; 
turned again, it is ſeven and three- pence; 
and ſo on till it becomes an hundred 
pounds. The more there is of it, the 
more it produces every turning, ſo that 
the profits rife quicker and quicker. He 


that kills a breeding fow, deilroys all her 
offspring to the thoufandth generation. 
He that murders a crown, deſtroys all 


that it might have produced, even ſcores, | 
of pounds. 

Remember that ſix pounds a year is but 
à groat a day. For this little ſum (which 
may be daily waſted either in time or ex- 
pence, unperceived), a man of credit may, 
on his own ſecurity, have the conſtant 
poſſeſſion and uſe of an hundred pounds. 
So much in ſtock, briſkly turned by an in- 


 duſtrious man, produces great advantage. 


Remember this ſaying, The good 
pay matter is lord of another man's purſe.” 
He that is known to pay punctuaily and 
exactly to the tine he promiſes, may at 
any time, and on any occaſion, raiſe all 


the money his friends can ſpare. This is 


ſometimes of great uſe. After induſtry 
and frugality, nothing contributes more 
to the raiſing of a young man in the 
wortd, than punctuality and juſtice in all 

his 
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his dealings: therefore never keep borrow- 
ed money an hour beyond the time you 
promiſed, leſt a difappointment ſhut up 
your friend's purſe for ever. 

The moſt trifling actions that affect a 
man's credit are to be regarded. The 
found of your hammer at five in the morn- 
ing, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, 
makes him eaſy ſix months longer: but if 
he fees you at a billiard table, or hears 
your voice at a tavern, when you ſhould 
be at work, he ſends for his money the 
ncxt day; demands it before he can re 
ceive it in a lump. | 

It ſhews, beſides, that you are mindful . 
of what you owe; it makes you appear a 
careful, as well as an honeſt man, and 
that ſtill increafes your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own that 
you poſſeſs, and of living accordingly. It 
is a miſtake that many people who have 
credit fall into. To prevent this, keep an 
exact account, for ſome time, both of 
your expences and your income. If you 
take the pains at firſt to mention particu- 
lars, it will have this good effect; you 
will diſeover how wonderfully ſmall trif- 
ling expences mount up to large ſums, 
and will diſcern what might have been, 

3 and 
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and may for the future be ſaved, without 
occaſioning any great inconvenience. 

In ſhort, the way to wealth, if you de- 
ſire it, is as plain as the way to market. 
It depends chiefly on two words, industry 
and frugality; that is, waſte neither ime 
nor money, but make the beſt uſe of both. 


Without induſtry and frugality nothing 


will do, and with them every thing. He 
that gets all he can honeſtly, and ſaves all 
he gets (neceſſary expences excepted), will 
certainly become rich—if that Being who 

overns the world, to whom all ſhould 
look for a bleſſing on their honeſt endea- 
vours, doth not, in his wiſe providence, 
otherwiſe determine. 


> An OLD TRADESMAN. 


| NECES- 
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NECESSARY HINTS TO THOSE 
THAT WOULD BE RICH. 


WRITTEN ANNO 1736. 


Tar uſe of money 1s all the advantage 


there is in having money. 

For fix pounds a year you may have the 
uſe of one hundred pounds, provided you 
are a man of known prudence and honcſ- 
ty. 

: He that ſpends a groat a day idly, ; ſpends 
idly above ſix pounds a year, which is the 
rice for the uſe of one hundred pounds. 

He that waſtes idly a groat's worth of 
his time per day, one day with another, 
waſtes the privilege of uſing one hundred 
pounds each day. 


He that idly loſes five ſhillings worth of 
time, loſes five ſhillings, and might as 


prudently throw five ſhillings into the ſea. 

He that loſes five ſhillings, not only 
loſes that ſum, but all the advantages that 
might be made by turning it in dcaling, 
which, by the time that a young man be- 


comes old, will amount to a conſiderable 


"Ou of money. 
| Again : 
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Again: he that ſells upon credit, aſks 
a price for what he ſells equivalent to the 
principal and intereſt of his money for the 
time he 1s to be kept out of it; therefore, 
he that buys upon credit, pays intereſt 
for what he buys; and he that pays ready 
money, might let that money out to uſe : 
ſo that he that poſſeſſes any thing he has 
bought, pays intereſt for the uſe of it. 

Yet, in buying goods, it is beſt to pay 
ready money, becauſe, he that ſells upon 
credit, expects to loſe five per cent. by 
bad debts; therefore he charges, on all 
he ſells upon credit, an advance that {hall / 
make up that deficiency. 

Thoſe who pay for what they buy upon 
credit, pay their ſhare of this advance. 

He that pays ready money, . eſcapes, or 
may eſcape that charge. 


A penny ſav' d ic tawo-pence clear; 
A pin a day's a groat a year. 
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THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY 
IN EVERY MAN'S POCKET. 


Ar this time, when the general en 

laint is that“ money is ſcarce,” it will 
be an act of kindneſs to inform the mo- 
neyleſs how they may reinforce their poc- 
kets. I will acquaint them with the true 
ſecret of money- catching the certain way 
to fill empty purſes—and how to k-ep 
them always full. Iwo ſimple rules, well 
obſerved, will do the buſineſs. 

Firſt, let honeſty and induſtry be thy 
conftant companions z ; and, 

Secondly, ſpend one penny leſs chan 
thy clear gains. 

Then ſhall thy b pocket ſoon 
begin to thrive, and will never again cry 
wich the empty belly- ach: neither will 
creditors inſult thee, nor want oppreſs, 
nor hunger bite, nor nakedneſo freeze 
thee. The whole hemiſphere will ſhine 
brighter, and pleaſure ſpring up in every 
corner of thy heart. Nod, therefore, em- 
brace theſe rules and be happy. Banith 
the bleak winds of forrow from thy mind, 
and live independent. Then thalt thou 

be 
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be a man, and not hide thy face at the ap- 
proach of the rich, nor ſuffer the pain of 
feeling little when the ſons of fortune 
walk at thy right hand: for independency, 
whether with little or much, is good-ſor- 
tune, and placeth thee on even ground 
with the proudeſt of the golden fleece. 
Oh, then, be wiſe, and let induſtry walk 
with thee in the morning, and attend thee 
until thou reacheſt the evening hour for 
reſt. Let honeſty be as the breath of thy 
ſoul, and never forget to have a penny, 
when all thy expences are enumerated and 
paid : then ſhalt thou reach the point of 
happineſs, and independence ſhall be thy 
ſhield and buckler, thy helmet and crown; 
then ſhall thy foul walk upright, nor ſtoop 
to the ſilken wretch becauſe he-hath riches, 
nor pocket an abuſe becauſe the hand 


which offers it wears a ring ſet with dia- 
monds. 


AN 
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AN CECONOMICAL PROJECT. 


[4 Tran/latiom of this Letter appeared in one of 
the Daily Papers of Paris about the Year 
1784. The following is the Original Piece, 
evith ſume Additions and Corretions made in 
it by the Author. | 0 


To the Aur nos of the JousNAL. 


— 


MESSI URL, 


You often entertain us with accounts 


of new diſcoveries. Permit me to com- 


municate to the public, through your pa- 
per, one that has lately been made by my- 
ſelf, and which I conceive may be of great 


utility. 


1 was the other evening in a grand com- 
pany, where the new lamp of Meſſrs. 
Quinquet and Lange was introduced, and 
much admired for its ſplendor ; but a ge- 
neral enquiry was made, whether the oil 
it conſumed was not in proportion to the 


light it afforded, in which caſe there would 


be no ſaving in the uſe of it. No one 
| FE ws, preſent 
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preſent could ſatisfy us in that point, 
which all agreed ought to be known, it 
being a very dchrabic thing to leſſen, if 
poſſible, the expence of lighting our apart- 
ments, when every other article of family 
expence was ſo much augmented. - 

I was pleaſed to ſee this general concern 
for cxconomy; for 1 love œconomy ex- 
c2edingly. , 
| 7 I went home, and to bed, hee or "OW 
. after midnight, with my head full 
of the ſubject. An accidental ſudden 
noiſe waxed me about ſix in the morning, 
| when I was ſurpriſed to find my room fill- 

ed with light; and 1 imagined at firit, 
that a number of. thoſe lamps had been 
brought into it: but, rubbing my ey es, [ 
perceived the light came, in at the win» 
dows. I got up and looked. out to ſee 
what might be the occaſion of it, when I 
faw the fun juſt riſing above the horizon, 
from whence he poured his rays plentiful- 
1 ly into my chamber, my domeſtic having 
5 negligently omitted che preceding s 
to cloſe the ſhutters. 

L looked at my watch, which goes very 
well, and found that it was but fix o'clock; 
and fill thinking it ſomething extraordi- 
nary that the ſun ſhould rife ſo early, I 
locked into the almanack, where I found 

it 
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it to be the hour given for his riſing on 
that day. I looked forward too, and found 
he was to riſe {till earlier every day till 
towards the end of June; and that at no 
time in the year he retarded his 1ifing fo 
long as till eight o'clock. Your readers, 
who with me have never feen any ſigns 
of ſunſhine before noon, and ſeldom re- 
gird the aſtronomical part of the almanack, - 
will be as much aſtoniſhed as I was, when 
they hear of his rifing ſo early; and eſpe⸗ 
cially when I affure them, hat he gives 
light as ſoon as he riſes I am convinced 
of this. I am certain of my fact. One 
cannot be more certain of any fact. I ſaw 
it with my own eyes. And having re- 
peated this obſervation the three follow- 
ing mornings, I found always preciſely 
the ſame reſult. 

Yet ſo it happens, that when I ſpeak of 
this diſcovery to others, I can eaſily per- 
ceive by their countenances, though they 
forbear expreſſing it in words, that they 
do not quite believe me. One, indeed, 
who is a learned natural philoſopher, has 
aſſured me, that I muſt certainly be miſ- 
taken as to the circumſtance of the light 
coming into my room; for it being well 
known, as he ſays, that there could be no 
light abroad at that -— it follows that 

Vox. II. F none 
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none could enter from without; and that 
of conſequence, my windows being acei- 
dentally left open, inſtead of letting in the 
light, had only ſerved to let out the dark- 
neſs: and he uſed many ingenious argu- 
ments to ſhew me how I might, by that 
means, have been deceived. I own that 

he puzzled me a little, but he did not ſa- 
tisfy me; and the ſubſequent obſervations 
I made, as above mentioned, confirmed 
me in my firſt opinion. 

This event has given riſe, in my mind, 
to ſeyeral ſerious and important refleCti- 
ons. I conſidered that, if I had not been 
awakened ſo early in the morning, I ſhould 
have flept fix hours longer by the light ef 
the ſun, and in exchange have lived fix 
Hours the following night by candle-light; 
and the latter being a much more expen- 
five light than the former, my love of œco- 
nomy induced me to muſter up what little 
arithmetic I was maſter of, and to make 
ſome calculations, which I ſhall give you, 
aſter obſerving, that utility is, in my opi- 
nion, the teſt of value in matters of inven- 
tion, and that a diſcovery which can be 
applied to no uſe, or is not good for ſome- 
thing, is good for nothing. 

I took for the baſis of my calculation the 


ſuppoſition that there are 1c, ooo fami- 
lies 


lies in Paris, and that theſe families con- 
ſume in the night half a pound of bougies, 
or candles, per hour. I think this is a 
moderate allowance, taking one family 
with another; for though I believe ſome 
conſume leſs, I know that many conſume 
a great deal more. Then eſtimating ſe- 
ven hours per day, as the medium quan- 
tity between the time of the ſuys rifing 
and ours, he riſing during the fix follow= 
ing months from fix to eight hours before 
noon, and there being ſeven hours of 
courſe per night in which we burn candles, 
the account will ſtand thus—- 
In the fix months between the twentieth 
of March and the twentieth of Ns 
there are 


Nights 183 
Hours of each night in which 8 
we burn candles 8 


Multiplication gives for the 
total number of hours = 1,28 
Theſe 1,281 hours multi- 

| plied by 100,060, the 

number of inhabitants, l 
give - - - 128, 00,00 
One hundred twenty-eight 
millions and one hundred 
thouſand hours, ſpent at 3 
F 2 _ ww 
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Paris by candle - light, 
which, at half a pound of 
Wax an4 tallow per hour, OY 
gives the weight of 64,050,008 
Sixty-four millions and fiſty Meats 
thouſand of pounds, which, 
eſtimating the whole at 
the medium price of thirty 
ſols the pound, makes the 
ſum of ninety-ſix millions 
and ſeventy- five thouſand 2. 
livres tournois = = 96,07 5,000 
An immenſe ſum! that the city of Paris 
might ſave every year, by the ceconomy of 
uſing ſunſhine inſtead of candles. | 
If it ſhould: be ſaid, that people are apt 
to be obſtinately attached to old cuſtoms, 
and that it will be. dificult to induce them 
to riſe before noon, conſequently my dif- 
covery can be of little uſe; I anſwer, Nil 
deſperandum. I believe all who have com- 
mon ſenſ-, as ſoon as they have learnt 
from this paper that it is day-light when 
the ſun riſes, will contrive to riſe with 
him; and, to compel the reſt, I would 
propoſe the following regulations: 
Firſt. Let a tax be laid of a louis per 
window, on every window that is provid- 


ed with ſhutters to keep out the light of 
the ſun, x Lt 


Second. 
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Second. Let the ſame ſalutary operation 
bf police be made uſe of to prevent our 
burning candles, that inclined us laſt win- 
ter to be more conomical in burnin 
wood; that is, let guards be placed in the 
ſhops of the wax and tallow-chandlers, 
and no family be permitted to be ſupplied 
with more than one pound of candles per 
week.  \ | | 
Third. Let guards alſo be poſted to ſtop. 
all the coaches, &c. that would paſs the 
ſtreets after ſun- ſet, except thoſe of phy: 
ſicians, ſurgeons, and midwives. 
Fourth. Every morning, as ſoon as the 
ſun riſes, let all the bells in every church 
be ſet ringing; and if that is not ſuſficient, 
let cannon be fired in every ſtreet, to wake 
the ſluggards effectually, and make them 
open their eyes to ſee their true intereſt. 
All the difficulty will be in the firſt two 
or three days; after which the reformation 
will be as natural and eaſy as the preſent. 
irregularity: for, ce weft que le premier par 
qui coute. Oblige a man to rife at four in 
the morning, and it is more than probable _ 
he ſhall go willingly to bed at eight in the 
evening, and, having had eight hours 
leep, he will riſe more willingly at four 
the morning following. But this ſum of 
ninety- ſix millions and ſeventy-five thou- 
» ſand 
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ſand livres is not the whole of what may 
be ſaved by my œconomical project. You 
may obſerve, that I have calculated upon 
only one half of the year, and much may 
be ſaved in the other, though the days are 
ſhorter. Befides, the immenſe ſtock of 
wax and tallow left unconſumed dur} 
the ſummer, will probably make candles 
much cheaper for the enſuing winter, and 
continue cheaper as long as the propoſed 
reformation ſhall be ſupported. L 
For the great benefit of this diſcovery, 
thus freely communicated and beſtowed 
by me on the public, I demand neither 
place, penſion, excluſive privilege, or any 
:0ther reward whatever. I expect only to 
have the honour of it. And yet I know 
there are little envious minds who will, as 
uſual, deny me this, and ſay that my in- 
vention was known to the ancients, and 
perhaps they may bring paſſages out of 
the old books in proof of it. I will not- 
diſpute with theſe people that the ancients 
knew not the fun would rife at eertain 
hours; they poſſibly had, as we have, al- 
manacks that predicted it: but it does not 
follow from thence that they knew he gave 
ligbt as ſoon as he roſe. This is whatI 
claim as my diſcovery. If the ancients 
knew i it, it muſt have been long ſince for- 
gotten, 
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gotten, for it certainly was unknown to 
the moderns, at leaſt to the Pariſians; 
which to prove, I need uſe but one plain 
ſimple argument. They are as well in- 
ſtructed, judicious, and prudent a people 
as exiſt any where in the world, all pro- 
feiling, like myſelf, to be lovers of œco- 
nomy; and, from the many heavy taxes 
required from them by the neceſlities of 
the ſtate, have ſurely reaſon to be cecono-. 
mical. I ſay it is impoſſible that ſo ſen- 
ſible a people, under ſuch circumſtances, 
ſhould have lived fo long by the ſmoky, un- 
wholeſome, and enormoully expenſive light 
of candles, if they had really known that 
they might have had as much pure nin. 
of the ſun for nothing. I am, & .. 
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SKETCH OF AN ENGLISH SCHOOL: 


For the Conſideration of the Truſtees of the 
Faun * | | 


Ir is expected that every ſcholar to be 
admitted into this ſchool, be at leaſt able 
Ns to 
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to pronounce and divide the ſyllables in 
reading, and to write a legible hand. None 
to be received that are under years 
of age. | 


FIRST, OR LOWEST CLASS. 


Let the firſt claſs learn the Englifh 
Grammar rules, and at the ſame time ler 
particular care be taken to improve them 
in orthography. Perhaps the latter is beſt 
done by pairing the ſcholars; two of thoſe - 
neareſt equal in their ſpelling to be put 
together, Let theſe firive for victory; 
each propounding ten words every day to 
the other to be ſpelled. He that ſpells 
truly moſt of the other's words, is victor 
for that day; he that is victor moſt days 
in a month, to obtain a prize, a pretty 
neat book of ſome kind, uſeful in their 
future ſtudies. This method fixes the at- 
tention of children extremely to the ortho- 
graphy of words, and makes them good 
ſpellers very early It is a ſhame for a man 
to be ſo ignorant of this little art, in his 
own language, as to be perpetually con- 
founding words of like ſound and different 
ſignifications; the conſciouſneſs of which 
defect makes ſome men, otherwile of good 
learning aud underſtanding, averſe to wri- 


ting even a common letter. 
Let 
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Let the pieces read by the ſcholars in 
this claſs be ſhort; ſuch as Croxal's fables 


and little ſtories. In giving the leſſon, let 
it be read to them; let the meaning of the 


difficult words in it be explained to them: 


and let them con over by themſelves be- 


fore they are called to read to the maſter 


or uſher; who is to take particular care 
that they do not read too faſt, and that they 


duly obſerve the ſtops and pauſes. A vo- 


cabulary of the moſt uſual difficult words 
might be formed for their uſe, with ex- 


planations; and they might daily get a 


few of thoſe words and explanations by 
heart, which would a little exerciſe their 
memories; or at leaſt they might write a 


number of them in a fmall book for the 


purpoſe, which would help to fix the 
meaning of thoſe words in their minds, 
and at the ſame time furniſh every one 
with a little dictionary for his future uſe. 


THE SECOND CLASS 


To be taught reading with attention, 
and with proper modulations of the voicez 
according to the ſentiment and the ſub- 
ject. 


Some ſhort pieces, not exceeding the 


length of a Spectator, to be given this 
claſs for leſſons (and ſome of the eaher 


Spectators 
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SpeQators would be very ſuitable for the 
purpoſe), Theſe leflons might be given 


every night as taſks; the ſcholars to ſtudy 
them againſt the morning. Let it then be 
required of them to give an account, firſt 


of the parts of ſpeech, and conſtruction of 
one or two ſentences. 'This will oblige 


them to recur frequently to their grammar, 


and ix its principal rules in their memory. 
Next, of the intention of the writer, or 
the ſcope of the piece, the meaning of 
each ſentence, and of every uncommon 
word. 'This would early acquaint them 
with the meaning and force of words, and 
give them that moſt neceſſary habit, of 
reading with attention. | | 

The maſter then to read the piece with 
the proper modulations of voice, due em- 
phaſis, and ſuitable action, where action 
is required; and put the youth on imita- 


ting his manner. 


Where tue author has uſed an expreſ- 
ſion not the beſt, let it be pointed vut 
and let his beauties be particularly re- 
marked to the youth. : 

Let the Ions for reading be varied, 
that the youth may be made acquainted 
with good ſtyles of all kinds in proſe and 
verſe, and the proper manner of reading 


each kind—ſomerimes a well-told ſtory, a” 


pie ce 
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| pion of a ſermon, a general's ſpeech to 

is ſoldiers, a ſpeech in a tragedy, ſome 
part of a comedy, an ode, a ſatire, a let» 
ter, blank verſe, Hudibraſtic, heroic, &c. 
But let ſuch leſſons be choſen for reading, 
as contain ſome uſeful inſtruction, where» 
by the underſtanding or morals of the 


youth may at the ſame time be improved. 


It is required that they ſhould firſt ſtudy 


and underſtand the leſſons, before they are 


put upon reading them properly; to which 
end each boy ſhould have an Engliſh dic- 
tionary, to help him over difficulties. 
When our boys read Engliſh to us, we are 
apt to imagine they underſtand what they 
read, becauſe we do, and becauſe it is their 
mother tongue. But they often read, as 
parrots ſpeak, knowing little or nothing of 
the meaning. And it is impoſſible a read- 
er ſhould give the due modulation to. his 
voice, and pronounce properly, unleſs his 
underſtanding goes before his tongue, and 


makes him maſter of the ſentiment. Ac- 


cuſtoming boys to read aloud what they 
do not firſt underſtand, 1s the cauſe of 


thoſe even ſet tones ſo common among 
readers, which, when they have once got 


a habit of uſing, they find ſo difficult to 
correct; by which means, among fifty 
readers we ſcarcely find a good one. For 
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want of good reading, pieces publiſhed 
with a view to influence the 'minds of 
men, for their own or the public benefit, 
loſe half their force. Were there but one 
good reader in a neighbourhood, a public 
orator might be heard throughout a nation 
with the fame advantages, and have the 
ſame effect upon his audience, as if they 
ſtood within the reach of his voice. 


THE THIRD CLASS 75 
To be taught ſpeaking properly an 
gracefully; which is near a-kin to good 
reading, and naturally follows it in the 
ſtudies of youth. Let the ſcholars of this 
claſs begin with learning the elements of 
rhetoric from ſome ſhort ſyſtem, fo as to 
be able to give an account of the moſt 
uſeful tropes and figures, Let all their bad 
habits of ſpeaking, all offences againſt 
good grammar, all corrupt or foreign ac- 
cents, and all improper phraſes, be point · 
ed ont to them. Short ſpeeches from the 
Roman or other hiſtory, or from the par- 
liamentary debates, might be got by heart, 
and delivered with the proper action, &c. 
Speeches and ſcenes in our beſt tragedies 
and comedies (avoiding every thing that 
could injure the morals of youth) might 
likewiſe be got by rote, and the boys _ 

cite 
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eiſcd in delivering or acting them; great 
care being taken to form their manner af- 


ter the trueſt models. 


For their farther improvement, and a 
little to vary their ſtudies, let them now 


begin to read hiſtory, after having got by 


heart a ſhort table of the principal epochas 
in chronology. They may begin with 
Rollin's ancient and Roman hiſtories, and 
proceed at proper hours, as they go through 
the ſubſequent claſſes, with the beſt hiſ- 
tories of our own nation and colonies. 
Let emulation be excited among the boys, 
by giving, weekly, little prizes, or other 
ſmall encouragements to thoſe who are a- 
ble to give the beſt account of what they 
have read, as to times, places, names of 


perſons, Ac. This-will make them-real 
with attention, and impriat the hiſtory 


well in their memories. In remarking on 
the hiſtory, the maſter will have fine op- 


: portunities of inſtilling inſtruction of va- 


rious kinds, and improving the morals, 


well as the underſtandings, of — 


The natural and mechanic hiſtory, con- 


tained in the Specfacle de la Nature, might 


alſo be begun in this claſs, and continued 
through the ſubſequent claſſes, by other 
books of the ſame kind; for, next to the 
e of duty, this kind of know- 
Vol.. II. G . 
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ledge is certainly the moſt uſeful, as well 
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as the moſt entertaining. The merchant may 


thereby be enabled better to underſtand 
many commodities in trade; the handi- 
craftſman to improve his buſineſs by new 


inſtruments, mixtures and materials; and 
frequently hints are given for new manu- 
fackures, or new methods of improving 
land, that may be ſet on foot greatly to 


the advantage of a country. 


THE FOURTH CLA3S | 
To be taught compoſitions Writing 


one's own language well, 13 the next ne- 
ceflary accompliſhment after good ſpeak- 


ing. It is the writing-maſter's buſineſs to 


take care that the boys make fair charac- 


ters, and place them ſtraight and even in 


the lines: but to form their ſtyle, and even 
to take care that the ſtops and capitals are 
properly diſpoſed, 1s the part of the Eng- 
liſh maſter. The boys ſhould be put on 


writing letters to each other on any com- 


mon occurrences, and on various ſubjects, 
imaginary buſineſs, &. containing little 
ſtories, accounts of their late reading, 
what parts of authors pleaſe them, and 
why; letters of congratulation, of com- 
pliment, of requeſt, of thanks, of recom- 


mendation, of admonition, of conſolati- 


on, 
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dn, of expoſtulation, excuſe, &c. In 


theſe they ſhould be taught to expreſs 


. themſelves clearly, conciſely and natural- 


ly, without affected words or high-flown 
phraſes. All their letters to paſs through 
the maſter's hand, who is to point out the 
faults, adviſe the corrections, and com- 
mend what he finds right. Some of the 

beſt letters publiſhed in our own language, 
as Sir William Temple's, thoſe of Pope 


and his friends, and ſome others, might 


be ſet before the youth as 'models, their 
beauties pointed out and explained by the 


| maſter, the letters themſelves tranſcribed 


by the ſcholar. 
Dr. Johnſon's Ethices Elementa, or Firſt 


Princhales of Morality, may now be read 
by the ſcholars, and explained by the maſ- 


ter, to lay a ſolid foundation of virtue and 


Picty in their minds. And as this claſs 


continues the reading of hiſtory, let them 
now, at proper hours, receive ſome farther 
inſtruction ia chronology, and in that part 
of geography (from the mathematical maſ- 
ter) which is neceſſary to underitand the 
maps and globes. They ſhould alſo be ac- 
quainted with the modern names of the 
places they find mentioned in ancient writ- 
ers. The exercites of good reading, and 
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proper ſpeaking, ſtill continued at nn 
times. 


FIF'TH CLASS. 


To improve the youth in compoſition, | 


they may now, befides continuing to write 


letters, begin to write little effays in proſe, 
and ſometimes in verſe; not to make them 
poets, but for this reaſon, that nothing 


acquaints a lad ſo ſpeedily with variety of 
expreſſion, as the neceſſity of finding ſuch 


words and phraſcs as will ſuit the meaſure, 
ſound and rhime cf verſe, and at the ſame 
time well expreſs the ſentiment... Theſe 
eſſays ſhould all paſs under the maſter's 
eye, who will point out their faults, and 
put the writer on correQing them. Where 
the judgment is not ripe enough for form- 
ing new eſſays, let the ſentimentsof a Spec- 


tator be given, and required to be clothed 


in the ſcholars own words; or the circum- 
ſtances of ſome good ſtory; the ſcholar to 
find expreſſion. Let them be put ſome- 


times on abridging a paragraph of a dif- 
fuſe author: ſometimes on dilating or am- 
plifying what is wrote more cloſcly. And 


now let Dr. Johnſon's Noetica, or Firſt 
Principles of Human Knowledge, con- 


_ taining a logic, or art of reaſoning, &c. 


be read by the * and the difficulties 
that 


= 
* N 


that may occur to them be explained by the 
maſter. The reading of hiſtory, and the 
exerciſes of good reading and juſt ſpeaks 
ing, til continued. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


In this claſs, beſides continuing the ſtu⸗ 
dies of the preceding in hiſtory, rhetoric, 
logic, moral and natural philoſophy, the 
beſt Engliſh authors may be read and ex- 
plained; as Tillotſon, Milton, Locke, Ad- 
diſon, Pope, Swift, the higher papers in 
the Spectator and Guardian, the beſt tranſ- 
lations of Homer, Virgil and Horace, of 
Telemachus, Travels of Cyrus, &c. 

Once à year let there be public exercif- 
es in the hall; the truſtees and citizens 
preſent, Then let fine gilt books be given 
as prizes to ſuch boys as diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves, and excel the others in any branch 
of learning, making three degrees of com- 
pariſon: giving the beſt prize to him that 
performs beſt; a leſs valuable one to him 
that comes up next to the beſt; and ano- 
ther to the third. Commendations, en- 
couragement, and advice to the reſt; kecp- 
ing up their hopes, that, by induſtry, they 
may excel another time. Ihe names of 


thoſe that obtain the os to be year iy 


Printed i in a liſt. 
111 The 
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The hours of each day are to be did 
ed and diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as that 
ſome claſſes may be with the writing maſ- 
ter, improving their hands; others with 
the mathematical maſter, learning arith- 
metic, accounts, geography, uſe of the 
globes, drawing, mechanics, &c.; while 
the reſt are in the Engliſh ſchool, under 
the Engliſh maſter's care. 

Thus inſtructed, youth will come out 
of this ſchool fitted for learning any bufi- 
neſs, calling, or proſeſſion, except ſuch 
vherein languages are required; and though 
unacquainted with any ancient or foreign 
tongue, they will be maſters of their own, 
which is of more immediate and general 
uſe; and withal will have attained many 
other valuable accompliſhments: the time 
uſually ſpent in acquiring thoſe languages, 
often without ſucceſs, being here employ- 
ed in laying ſuch a foundation of know- 
ledge and, ability, as, properly improved, 
may qualify them to paſs through and exe- 
cute the ſeveral offices of civil life, with 


advantage and reputation to themſelves 
and country. 


4 
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| ON MODERN INNOVATIONS 1N THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND IN 


To Noan WEBSTER, jun. 27 at HaxtForD. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 26, x78g. | 


DEAR SIR, : 


I RECEIVED, ſome: time fince, your 
 Differtations on the Enghſh Language. It 


1s an excellent work, and will be greatly 
uſeful in turning - the thoughts of our 
countrymen to correct writing. Pleaſe | 
to accept my. thanks for it, as well as for 
the great honour you have done me in its 
dedication. I ought to have made this 

acknowledgement ſooner, but much in- 
diſpoſition prevented mee. 
cannot but applaud your zeal for pre- 
ſerving the purity of our language both in 
its expreſſion and pronunciation, and in 
correcting the popular errors ſeveral of 
our ſtates are continually falling into with 
reſpect to both. Give me leave to men- 
tion ſome of them, though poſſibly they 
may 
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may already have occurred to you. I wiſh, 
however, that in ſome future publication 
of yours, you would ſet a diſcountenans 
cing mark upon them. The firft I re- 
member, is the word improved. When 1 
left New-England in the year 1723, this 
word had never been uſed among us, as 
far as I know, but in the ſenſe of amelio- 
rated, or made better, except once ina very 


old bock of Dr. Mather's, entitled Re- 


markable Providences. As that man wrote 
a very obſcure hand, I remember that 


When I read that word in his book, uſed 


inſtead of the word employed, I conjectu- 
red that it was an error of the printer, 
who had miſtaken a ſhort / in the writing 
for an r, and a y with too ſhort a tail for 
a v, whereby employed was converted into 
improted: but when | returned to Boſton 
in 1733, I found this change had obtain- 
ed favour, and was then become common; 
for I met with it often in peruſing the 
newſpapers, where it frequently made an 
appearance rather ridiculous. Such, for 


inſtance, as the advertiſement of a coun» 
try houſe to be fold, which had been ma- 


ny years improved as a tavern; and in the 


character of a deceaſed country gentleman, 
that he had been, for more than thirty 
years, improued as a juſtice of the peace. 
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This uſe of the word improve is peculiar 
to New-England, and not to be met with 
among any other ſpeakers of Englith, ei- 


ther on this or the other ſide of the water. 


During my late abſence in France, I 
find that ſeveral other new words have 


been introduced into our parliamentary 


language. For example, I find a verb 
formed from the ſubſtantive notice. 1 


ſhould not have noticed this, were it not 


that the gentleman, & c. Alſo another verb, 
from the ſubſtantive advocate; The gentle- 
man who advocates, or *vho has advocated 
that motion, & c. Another from the ſub- 
ſtantive progreſs, the moſt awkward and 
abominable of the three: The committee 
having progreſſed, refolved to adjourn. The 
word oppoſed, though not a new word, I 
ſind uſed in a new manner, as, T he gentle- 
men who are oppoſed t this meaſure, ts 
which I have alſo myſelf always been oppo- 
ſed. If you ſhouid happen to be of my 
opinion with reſpect to theſe innovations, 
you will uſe your authority in reprobating 
them. | 

The Latin language, Jong the vehicle 
uſed in diſtributing knowledge among the 
different nations of Europe, is daily more 
and more neglected; and one of the mo- 
dern tongues, viz. French, ſcems, in point 
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of univerſality, to have ſupplied its place. 
It is ſpoken in all the courts of Europe; 
and moſt of the literati, thoſe even who 
do not ſpeak it, have acquired knowledge 
of it, to enable them caſily to read the 
books that are written in it. This gives a 
conſiderable advantage to that nation. It 
enables its authors to inculcate and ſpread 
through other nations, ſuch ſentiments 
and opinions, on important points, as are 
moſt conducive to its intereſts, or which 
may contribute to its reputation, by pro- 
moting the common intereſts of mankind. 
It is, perhaps, owing to its being written 
in French, that Voltaire's 'Treatife on To- 
leration has had fo ſudden and fo great an 
effoct on the bigotry of Europe, as almoſt 
entirely to diſarm it. The, general uſe of 
the French language has likewife a very 
advantageous effect on the profits of the 
bookſclling branch of commerce, it being 
well known, that the more copies can be 
fold that are (truck off from one compoſi. 
tion of types, the profits increaſe in a much 
greater proportion than they do in making. 
2 greater number of pieces in any other 
kind of manufacture. And at preſent” 
there is no capital town in Europe with- 
out a French bookſeller's ſnop correſpond- 
ing with Paris. Our Englith bids fair ta- 
obtain 
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obtain the ſecond place. The great body 
of excellent printed ſermons in our lan- 
guage, and the freedom of our writings 
on political ſubjects, have induced a great 
number of divines of different ſects and 


nations, as well as gentlemen concerned 
in public affairs, to ſtudy it, ſo far at leaſt 
.as to read it. And if we were to endea- 


your the facilitating its progreſs, the ſtudy 
.of our tongue might become much more 


general. Theſe who have employed ſome 


part of their time in learning a new lan- 
guage, muſt have frequently obferved, that 
while their acquaintance with it was im- 
perfect, diſſiculties, ſmall in themſelves, 
operated as great ones in obſtructing their 
progreſs. A book, for 1 ill print- 
ed, or a pronunciation in ſpeaking not 
well articulated, would render a ſentence 
unintelligible, which from a clear print, 
or a diſtinct ſpeaker, would have been 
immediately comprehended. If, there- 
fore, we would have the benefit of ſeeing 


our language more generally known among 
-mankind, we ſtiould endeavour to remove 
all the diſhculties, however ſmall, that 
diſcourage the learning of it. But I am 
ſorry to obſerve that, of late years, thoſe 


difficulties, inſtead of being diminiſhed, 
"+ oe 
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In examining the Engliſh books that 


\ were printed between the reſtoration and 
f the acceſſion of George the Second, we J 
may obſerve, that all ſubſtantives were be- 
fe with a capital, in which we imitated { 
our mother tongue, the German. This - | 
was more particularly uſeful to thoſe who 
were not well acquainted with the Eng- | 
liſh, there being ſuch a prodigious num- 
ber of our words that are boch verbs and 
ſubſtantives, and ſpelt in the ſame manner, 
though often accented differently in pro- 
nunciation. This method has, by the fan- 
cy of printers, of late years been entirely 
laid aſide; from an idea, that ſuppreſſing 
the capitals ſhews the character to greaterr 
advantage; thoſe letters, prominent above 9 
the line, diſturbing its even, regular a- 
pearance. The effect of this change is ſo 
conſiderable, that a learned man of France, 
who uſed to read our books, though not 
| perfectly acquainted with our language, in 
converſation with me on the ſubject of 
our authors, attributed the greater obſcu- 
rity he found in our modern books, com- 
pared with thoſe of the period above men- 
tioned, to a change of ſtyle for the worſe 
in our writers; of which miſtake I con- 
vinced him, by marking for him each ſub- 
ſtantive with a . in a paragraph, 
which 
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which he then eaſily underſtood, though 
before he could not comprehend it. This 
ſhews the inconvenience of that pretended 

improvement. 

| From the ſame fondneſs for an uniform 
# and even appearance of characters in the 
line, the printers have of late baniſhed alſo 
the Italic types, in which words of import- 
ance to be attended to in the ſenſe of the 
ſentence, and words on which an emphaſis | 
mould be put in reading, uſed to be print- 
ed. And lately another fancy has induced 
other printers to uſe the round xs inftead 
of the long one, which formerly ſerved 
well to diitinguiſh a word readily by its 
varied appearance. Certainly the omit- 
ting this prominent letter makes a line ap- 
pear more even, but renders it leſs im- 

nicdiately legiblez as the paring of all 
men's noſes might ſmooth and level their 
taces, but would render their phyſiogno- 
mes leſs diſtinguiſhable. Add to all theſe 

improvements backwards, another modern. 
fancy, that grey printing is more beautiful 
than black. Hence the Engliſh new 
books are printed in ſo dim a character as 
to be read with difficulty by oid eyes, un- 
leſs in a very ſtrong light and with good 
glafles. Whoever compares a volume of 


the Gentleman's Magazine, printed be- 
Vol. II. * tween 
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tween the years 1731 and 1740, with one 
of thoſe printed in the laſt ten years, will 
be convinced of the much greater degree 
of perſpecuity given by black than by the 


grey. Lord Cheſterfield pleaſantly re- 


marked this difference to Faulkener, the 
printer of the Dublin Journal, who was 


vainly making encomiums on his own pa- 


per, as the moſt complete of any in the 
world. But Mr. Faulkener,” ſays m 

lord, “ don't you think it might be ſtill 
& farther improved, by uſing paper and 
“ ink not quite ſo near of a colour?“ — 
For all theſe reaſons I cannot but with that 
our American printers would, in their e- 


ditions, avoid theſe fancied improvements, 


and thereby render their works more a- 
greeable to foreigners in Europe, to the 
great advantage of our bookſelling come 
merce. 0 9 
Farther, to be more ſenſible of the ad- 
vantage of clear and diſtinct printing, let 
us conſider the aſſiſtance it affords in read- 
ing well aloud to an auditory. In ſo do- 
ing the eye generally ſlides forward three 
or four words before the voice. If the 


fight clearly diſtinguiſhes what the coming 
words are, it gives time to order the mo- 


dulation of the voice to expreſs them pro- 
perly. But if they are obſcurely printed, 
Or 
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or diſguiſed by omitting the capitals and 
long /*s, or otherwiſe, the rezder is apt 
to modulate wrong; and finding he has 
done ſo, he is obliged to go back and be- 
gin the ſentence again; which leffens the 
pleaſure of the hearers. This leads me to 
mention an old error in our mode of print- 


ing. We are ſenſible that when a queſ- 
tion is met with in the reading, there is 
a proper variation to be uſed in the ma- 


nagement of the voice. We have, there- 
fore, a point, called an interrogation, af- 

fixed to the queſtion, in order to diſtin- 
guiſh it. But this is abſurdly placed at its 
end, ſo that the reader does not diſcover 
it till he finds that he has wrongly modu- 
lated his voice, and is therefore obliged to 


begin again the ſentence. To prevent 


this, the Spaniſh printers, more ſenſibly, 
place an interrogation at the beginning as 
well as at the end of the queſtion. We 
have another error of the ſame kind in 
printing plays, where ſomeching often oc- 
curs that is marked as ſpoken aſide. But 
the word gde is placed at the end of the 
ſpeech, when it ought to precede it, as a 
direction to the reader, that he may go- 
vern his voice accordingly. Tbe praQice 
of our ladies in meeting five or ſix toge- 
ther, to form little buſy parties, where 
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each is employed in ſame uſeſul works 
while one reads to them, is ſo commend- 
able in itſelf, that it deſerves the attention 
of authors and printers to make it as plea- 
ing as poſſible, both to the reader and 
Hearers.-- 

My beſt wiſhes attend you, being, with 
ſincere eiteem, 
| Sir, 


Your moſt obe dient and 
very humble ieryant, 


B. FRANKLIN. 


* 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE HIGHEST COURT 
OF JUDICATURE IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE COURT OF THE PRESS. 


Dower of this court. 


Ir. may receive and promulgate 3 
tions of al! kinils, againſt all perſons and 
characters among the citizens of the tate, 


and even againſt all inferior courts; and 
may 


1 
* 
A 
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1 
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Fo ET 
may judge, ſentence, and condemn to in- 
famy, not only private individuals, but 
public bodies, &c. with or without en- 
quiry or hearing, at the court's diſcretion; 
 Whife favour, or for whoſe emolument this 

dn eflabliſbed. 


Int favour of about one citizen in five 
hundred, who, by education, or practice 
in ſcribbling, has acquired a tolerable ſtyle 
as to grammar and conftruCtion, fo as to- 
bear printing; or who is poſſeſſed of a 
preſs and a few types. This five hund- 
redth part of the citizens have the privi- 
lege of accuſing and abuſing the other four 
hundred and ninety-nine parts, at their 
pleaſure; or they may hire out their pens 
and preſs to others, for that purpoſe. 


Practice of this court. 


It is not governed by any of the rules 
of the common courts of law. The ac- 
cuſed is allowed no grand jury to judge of 
the truth of the accuſation before it is pu- 
blicly made; nor is the name of the ac- 
cuſer made known to him; nor has he an 
opportunity of confronting the witneſſes 
againſt him, for they are kept in the dark, 
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as in the Spaniſh court of inquiſition. 
Nor is there any petty jury of his peers 
ſworn to try the truth of the charges. The 
proceedings are alſo ſomerumes ſo rapid, 
that an honeſt good citizen may find him- 


ſelf ſuddenly and unexpectedly accuſed, 
and in the ſame moment judged and con- 
demned, and ſentence pronounced againit 
him that he is a rogue and a villain. Yet 


if an officer of this court receives the ſlight- 
eit check for miſconduct in this his office, 
he claims immediately the rights of a free 
citizen by the conſtitution, and demands 
to know his accuſer, to confront the wit- 
nefſes, and to have a fair trial by a jury of. 
his peers. | | 


- 


The foundation of its authority. 


Tt is ſaid to be founded-on an article in 


the ſtate conſtitution, which eſtablithes 


the liberty of the preſs—a liberty which e- 
very Pennſylvanian would fight and die 
for, though few of us, I believe, have 
diſtinct ideas of its nature and extent. It 


| ſeems, indeed, ſomewhat like the liberty 


of the preſs, that felons have, by the com- 
mon law of England before conviction 3 
that is, to be either preſſed to death or 


hanged. If, by the liberty of the preſs, 
5 eee 


ä 1 
wete underſtood merely the liberty of diſ- 
cuſſing the propriety of public meaſures 
and political opinions, let us have as much 
of it as you pleaſe; but if it means the li- 


berty of affronting, calumniating, and de- 


faming one another, I, for my part, own 
myſelf willing to. part with my ſhare of it, 
whenever our legiſlators ſhall pleaſe ſo to 
alter the law; and ſhall cheerfully conſent 
to exchange my liberty of abuſing others, 
for the privilege of not being abuſed my- 
felt. © -- | | e 


By ꝛubom this court is commiſſioned or con- 


Aituted. * 


It is not by any commiſſion from the 
ſupreme executive council, who might 
previouſly judge of the abilities, integri- 
ty, knowledge, &c. of the perſons to be 
appointed to this great truſt, of deciding ' 
upon the characters and good fame of the 
citizens: for this court is above that coun- 


cil, and may accuſe, judge, and condemn 


it at pleaſure. Nor is it hereditary, as is 
the court of dernier reſort in the peerage”. 


of England. But any man who can pro- 


cure pen, ink, and paper, with a preſs, a 
few types, and a huge pair of blacking 
Eh court 
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court is immediately eſtabliſhed in the ple- 
nary poſſeſſion and exerciſe of its rights. 
For if you make the leaſt complaint of the 
Judge's conduct, he daubs his blacking 
alls in your face wherever he meets you: 
and beſides tearing your private character 
to ſplinters, marks you out for the odium 
of the public, as an enemy to the liberty 
of the preſs. | 


725 Of the natural ſupport of this court, 
| Its ſupport is founded in the depravity 
{4 of ſuch minds as have not been mended: 


by religion, ner improved by good educa- 
tion. 8 | | 


FIT RCM * a 
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There is a luſt in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publiſhing his neighbour's ſhame, 
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Hence, 
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| On eagle's wings, immortal, ſcandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born and die. 
DRro EN. 
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Whoever feels pain in hearing a good 
character of his neighbour, will feel a 
pleaſure in the reverſe. And of thofe who, 
deſpairing to rife to diſtinction by their 
virtues, are happy if others can be de- 
preſſed to a level with themſelves, there 
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are a number ſufficient in every great 
town to maintain one of theſe courrs by - 
their ſubſcription. A ſhrewd obſerver 
once ſaid, that in walking the ſtreets of a 
Nippery morning, one might ſee where the 
good-natured people lived, by the aſhes 
thrown on the ice before the doors: 'pro= 
bably he would have formed a different 
conjeCture of the temper of thoſe whom 
he might find engaged in ſuch ſubſerip- 
tions, | | | 

Of the checks proper to be eftabliſhed againſt 


the abuſes of power in thoſe court. 


| Hitherto there are none. But ſince fo 
much has been written and publiſhed on 
the federal conſtitution; and the neceſſity 
of checks, in all other parts of good go- 
vernment, has been ſo clearly and lear- 
nedly explained, I find myſelf ſo far en- 
lightened as to ſuſpect ſome check may be 
proper in this part alſo: but I have been 
at a loſs to imagine any that may not be 
conſtrued an infringement of the facred li- 
berty of the preſs. At length, however, 
I think I have found one, that, inſtead of 
diminiſhing general liberty, ſhall augment 
it; which is, by reſtoring to the people a 
ſpecies of liberty of which they have been 
1 deprived 
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deprived by our laws, I mean the liberty 
of the cudgel! In the rude ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, prior to the exiſtence of laws, if one 


man gave another ill-language, the af- 


fronted perſon might return it by a box on 


the ear; and if repeated, by a good drub- 


bing; and this without offending againſt 
any law: but now the right of making ſuch 


returns is denied, and they are puniſhed 


as breaches of the peace, while the right 
of abuſing ſeems to remain in full force; 


the laws made againſt it being rendered 


ineffectual by the liberty of the preſs. 


My propoſal then is, to leave the liber- | 


ty of the preſs untouched, to be exerciſed 
in its full extent, force, and vigour, but 


to permit the liberty of the cudgel to go 


with it, pari paſſu. Thus, my fellow ci- 
tizens, if an impudent writer attacks your 


reputation—dearer perhaps to you than 
your life, and puts his name to the charge, 


yu may go to him as openly, and break 
is head. If he conceals himſelf behind 
the printer, and you can nevertheleſs diſ- 


cover who he is, you may, in like manner 


Way-lay him in the night, attack him be- 


Hind, and give him a good drubbing. If 


your adverſary hires better writers than 
himſelf, to abuſe you more effectually, 


you may hire brawny porters, ſtronger 
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than yourſelf, to aſſiſt you in giving him 
a more effectual drubbing. Thus far goes 
my project, as to private reſentment and 
retribution. But if the public ſhould e- 
ver happen to be affronted, as it ought to 
be, with the conduct of ſuch writers, I 
would not adviſe proceeding immediately 
to theſe extremities, but that we ſhould in 
moderation content ourſelves with tarring 
and feathering, and toſſing them in a 
blanket. | . 

If, however, it ſhould be thought that 
this propoſal of mine may diſturb the pu- 
blic peace, I would then humbly recom» 
mend to our legiſlators to take up the con- 
ſideration of both liberties, that of the 
preſs, and that of the cudgel; and by an 
explicit law mark their extent and limits: 
and at the ſame time that they ſecure the 
== perſon of a citizen from aſſaults, they 
would likewiſe provide for the ſecurity of 
his reputation RE 
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Jour wit of old—ſuch wits of old there were 
Whoſe hints ſhow'd meauiug, whoſe alluſions care, 
By one brave ftroke to mark all human kind, 

Call d clear blank paper ev'ry infant mind; 

When ſtill, as opening ſenſe her dictates wrote, 

Fair virtue put a ſeal, or vice a blot, 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and true; 
Methinks a genius might the plan purſue, 

1 (can you pardon my preſumption), I— 

No wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 


Various the papers various wants produce, 
The wants of faſhion, elegance, and uſe. 
Men are as various: and, if right 1 ſcan, 
Each ſort of paper repieſcuts ſome mane 


Pray note the fop—half powder and half lace— 

Nice, as a bandbox were his dwelling- place: | 
He's the gilt-paper, which apart you ſtore, . 

And Jock hom vulgar hands in the ſcrutoire. 


Mechanics, ſervants, farmers, and ſo forth, 
Are copy paper, of interiur worth; 
Leſs priz d, more uſeful, for your deſk decreed, 
Free to all pens, and prompt at ev'ry need. 


The wretch whom av'rice bids to pinch and ſpare, 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, | 
Is coarſe brown-paper; ſuch as pedlars chooſe 
To wrep up warcs, Which better men will uſe. 


Take 
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Take next the miſer's contraſt, who deſtroys 


Health, fame, and fortune, in a round of joys. 


Will any paper match him? Yes, throughout, 


He's a true /inking-paper, paſt all doubt. 


The retail politician's anxious thought 
Deems #555 fide always right, and tet ſtark noughtz 


He foams with cenfure;. with applauſe he raves 
2 dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves; 


He'll want no type his weakneſs to proclaim, 
While ſuch a thing as Fook-cap has a name. 


The haſty gentleman, whoſe blood runs high, 
Who picks a quarrel, if you ſtep awry, | 
Who can't a jeſt, or hint, or look endure ; 


What's he? What? Touch-paper to be ſure, 


What are our poets, take them as they fall, 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all? 
Them and their works in the ſame claſs you'll find; 
They are the mere waſte-paper of mankind, s 


Obſerve the maiden, innocently ſweet, 
She's fair evbite-Paper, an unſullied ſheet; 
On which the happy man whom fate ordains, + 
May write his name, and take her fer his pains, 


One inſtance more, and only one I'll bring; 
"Tis the great man who ſcorns a little thing, _ 
Whoſe thoughts, whoſe deeds, whoſe maxums are his 
own, _ | 
Form'd on the feelings of his heart alone: 
True genuine royakpaper is his breaſt; 5 
Of all the kinds moſt precious, pureſt; beſt, 
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ON THE ART or SWIMM ING, "Ion 
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4 AM bende that 1 Chall not "OS 2s 
ble to find leifure for making all the diſ- 
quiſitions and experiments Which would 
be deſirable on this ſubject. I muſt, there- 
fore, content myſelf with a few iemarkss 
The ſpecific gravity of ſome buman bo- 
dies, in compariſon to that of water, has 
buen examined by M. Robinſon, in our 
Thiloſopbical TranſaQtions, volume 503 
page 30, for the year 1757. He aſſerts, 
that fat perſons with ſmall bones float 
moſt eaſily upon water. 
The diving bell is accurately defctibed- 
in our Tranſactions. 
When I was a boy, I made. two. oval 
ee each about ten inches long, and ſix 
road, with a hole for the thumb, in or- 
der to retain it faſt in the palm of my 
hand. They much reſemble a_.painter's 
pallets. In Arey hs I puſhed the edges 
t theſe forward, and 1 ſtruck the water 


* Tranſlator of Pr. Franklin's werks! into *. 
wit 
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: * their flat : ſkins as I drew them 
back I remember I ſwam faſter by means 
of theſe pallets, but they fatigued my 


wrilts.--1 alfo fitted to the ſoles of my 


feet a kind of ſandals; but I was not fa- 
- tisfied with them, ena I obſerved that 


the ſtroke is partly given by the inſide of 
the feet and the aneles, and not entirely | 
with the ſoles of the feet. 

We have here wailtcoats for ſwimming, 


which: are made of doubie ſail-cloth, with 


ſmall pieces of cork "URS in between 
them. DP ARE. 45s 
FT know nothing of the leude of *.. 5 


de la Chapelle. 


1 know by Erperteure ithat i it is 2 


comfort to 1 fwimmer, who has a 1 RE : 
derable Hſtance to go, to turn himſelf ; 
| ſometim on his back, and to vary in 


other reſpects the means of n a 
progreſſive motion. | 
When he is ſeized with the cramp in 
the leg, the method of driving it away is 
to give to the parts affected oy Gave, vi- 


gorous, and violent hock; which he N. 
gn in the air as he ſwims on his back. 


During the great heats of ſummer there . 


is no RA in bathing, however warm we 
may be 


n rivers which have been tho- 
aß warined 7 the fun. - But to throw r- 
a4 SOLE a Ws 2 os 1 MY 4 i 400 . $ 
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. 
oneſelf into cold ſpring water, when the 
body has been heated by exerciſe in the 
3 is an imprudence which may prove 
fatal. I once knew an inſtance of four 
5 young men, who, having worked at-har- 
ypeſt in the heat of the day, with a view of 
refreſhing themſelves plungedinto a ſpring 
| of cold water: two died upon the ſpot, a 
third the next morning, and the fourth re- 
covered with great difficulty, A copious 
draught of cold water, in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, is frequently attended with the a 
_ Tame. effect in North America, 

The exerciſe of ſwimming is one of the 
moſt healthy and agreeable in the world. | 
After having ſwam for an hour or two in 
the evening, one ſleeps coolly the whole 
night, even during the moſt ardent heat of 
ſummer. Perhaps the pores being-clean- 
ſed, the inſenſible perſpiration -increaſes 
and occaſions this coolneſs. It is certain 
that much ſwimming is the means of ſtop- 
ping a diarrhœa, and even of producing a 
conſlipation. With reſpect to thoſe who 
do not. know how to ſwim, or wha are 
affected with a diarrhoea at a ſeaſon which 
does not permit them to uſe that exerciſe, 

a warm bath, by cleanſing and purifying 
the ſkin, is nnd very ſalutary, and often 
f effects a radical cure, I ſpeak from my 

BD own 
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own PERS Mer, . e repeated, and 
khat of others to whom Thave recommend- 
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You will ne not = diſpleaſed if I conclude. 


"theſe haſty remarks by informing you, 
g that as the ordinary method of ſwimming 
is reduced to the act of rowing wich the 
arms and legs, and is conſequently a la- 
borious and fatiguing operation when the 
ſpace of water to be croſſed is conſiderable; nel 
5 is a method in which a ſwimmer 
may paſs to great diſtances with much fa» 
cility, by means of a ſail. This difcovery 
- fortunately made by accident, and i in the 
following manner. 


When I was a boy I mn myſelf « one 


13 Bo with flying a paper kite; and approach- 


ing the bank of a pend, which was near 


a mile broad, I tied the ſtring to a ſtake, 


and the kite 8 to a very conſider- | 


able height above the pond, while I was 


ſwimming. In a little rime, being deſir- 
ous of amuſing myſelf with my kite, and- 


enjoying at the ſame time the pleaſure of - 5 


ſwimming, I returned; and looſing from 


tlie kkake the ſtring with the little ſtick 
"which was faſtened to it, went again in- 
to the water, where I found, that, lying 
on my back and holding the ſtick in my _ 
| Hands,” T was drawn along the ſurface of 5 


13 
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the water in a very agreeable manner. 
Having then engaged another boy to carry 
my clothes round the pond, to a place 
which I pointed out to him on the other 
ſide, I began to croſs the pond with my - | 
Lite, which carried me quite over without 
the leaſt fatigue, and with the greateſt Þ} 
_ pleaſure imaginable. I was only obliged 
- occafionally to halt a little in my courſe, 
and reſiſt its progreſs, when it appeared 
that, by following too quick, I lowered 
he kite too much; by doing which occa- 
ſionally I made it riſe again.---1 have ne- 
ver ſince that time practiſed this ſingular 
mode of ſwimming, though I think it not 
impoſſible to croſs in this manner from 
Dover to Calais. The packet-boat, how- 
ever, is ſtill preferable. „ 
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NEW MODE OF BATHING. 


* 


.  EZTRACTS OF LETTERS TO u. DUBOURG» 


i London, July 28, 1768. 
I GREATLY approve the epithet which 


you give, in your letter of the 8th of June, 


to the new method of treating the ſmall- 


pox, which you call the ranic or bracing _ 


method; I will take occaſion, from it, to 


mention a practice to which I have ac- 
cuſtomed myſelf. You know the cold 


bath has long been in vogue here as à to- 
nic; but the ſhock of the cold water has 
always appeared to me, generally ſpeak- 
ing, as too violent, and I have found it 
much more agreeable to my conſtitution. 
to bathe in another element, I mean cold 
air. With this view I riſe early almoſt 


every morning, and fit in my chamber wi- 


thout any clothes whatever, half an hour 
or an hour, according to the ſeaſon, ei- 
ther reading or writing. This practice is 


not in the leaſt painful, but, on the con- 
- trary, agreeable; and if I return to bed 
. afterwards, before I dreſs myſelf, as fome- 


times 
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times "IRIS I make a. ſupplement; ts 
my night's reſt of one, ot two hours of the 
molt pleaſing fleep that can be imagined, 
J find no ill conſequences whatever reſult- 
ing from it, and that at le aft it does not 
injure my health, if it does not in fact 
contribute much to its preſervation.---I 
ſhall therefore call it for the future a bra- 
ceng. or tonic bath. 


Mareh 1e, "EE 5 


I hall not pe to explain why damp. 
clothes occaſion colds, rather than wet 
| ones, becauſe I doubt the fact; I imagine 
FF | that neither the one nor the ther contri- 
5 bute to this effect, and that the cauſes of 
colds are totally independent of. wet and e- 
ven of cold. I propofe writing a ſhort 
paper on this ſubject, the firſt moment of 
leilure I have at my diſpoſal. —In the 
mean time I can only ſay, that having ſome 
' ſuſpicions that the common notion, which 
attributes to cold the property of ſtopping 
the pores and obſtrutting perſpiration, 
was ill founded, 1 engaged a young phy- 
ſician, who is making ſome experiments. 
with Sanctorius's balance, to eitimate the. 
different proportions of his perſpiration, 
when e one hour quite Win 

| an 
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and another warmly clothed. He purſu- 
Ol ed the experiment in this alternate man- 
: ner for eight hours ſucceſſively, and found 
his perſpiration almoſt double during thoſ; 
hours in which he was naked, 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE GENERALLY 
PREVAILING DOCTRINES OF LIFE . 
e e en TI I 
To the ſame, 1 


Your obſervations on the cauſes f 
death, and the experiments which you 
propoſe for recalling to life thoſe who ap- 
pear to be killed by lightning, demonſtrate 
equally your ſagacity and humanity. It 
appears that the doctrines of life and 
death, in general, are. yet but little un- 
f „„ mg 
A. toad buried in ſand will live it is ſaic, 
until the ſand becomes petrified; and then, 
being incloſed in the ſtone, it may ſtill live 
for we know not how many ages. The 
facts which are cited inſupportof this opinĩ- 
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on, are too rumerous and too circumſtan= 
tial not to deſerve a certain degree of ere- 
dit. As we are aceuſtomed to fee all the 
animals with which we are acquainted eat 
and drink, it appears to us difficult to con- 
ceive how a toad can be ſupported in fuch. 
a dungeon. But if we reflect, that the. 
neceſſity of nouriſhment, which animals. 
- experience in their ordinary ſtate, proceeds. 
from the continual waſte of their fubſtance 
by perfpiratisn; it wilt appear lefs incredi- 
ble, that ſome animals in à torpid ſtate, 
perſpiring leſs becauſe they uſe no exerciſe, 
ſhould have leſs need of aliment; and 
that others, which are covered with Teates 
or ſhells, whicli ſtop perfpiration, fuch as. 
land and ſea turtles, ſerpents, and ſome 
ſpecies of fiſh, ſhould be able to ſubſiſt a 
conliderable time without any nouriſhment 
whatever. A plant, with its flowers, 
fades and dies immediately, if expoſed to 
the air without having its roots immerſed 
in a humid ſoil, from which it may draw 
a ſufficient quantity of moiſture, to ſupplyß 
that which exhales from its ſubſtance, and 
is carried off continually by che air. Per- 
| haps, however, if it were buried in quick; 
Giver, it might preſerve, for à conſidera- 
ble ſpace of time, its vegetable life, its 
well: and CO.” E oy. be me caſe, it 
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EY prove. 3 commodious. method | of 
tranſporting from diſtant countries thoſe - 
delicate, plants which, are unable to ſuſtain 


the inclemency. of the weather at ſea, and 


which require particular care. and atten- 
tion. 

1 have ſcen an zone of common 25 
preſerved i in a manner ſomewhat ſimilar. 
They had been drowned in Madeira wine, 


apparently about the time when it was 
bottled in Virginia, to be ſent to London. 


At the opening of one of the bottles, at 
the houſe of a friend where I was, three 
drowned flies fell into the firſt glaſs which 
was. filled. Having heard it remarked 
that drowned flies were capable of being. 
revived by the rays of the ſun, I 8 


making the experiment upon theſe. They 


were therefore expoſed to the ſun, upon 
a ſieve which had Aer employed to ſtrain 
them out of the wine. 101 lefs than three 
hours two of them began by degrees to re- 
cover life. They commenced by ſome 
convulſiye | motions. in the thighs, and at 
length they raiſed themſelves upon their 


legs, wiped their eyes with their fore feet, 


beat and bruſhed their wings with their 
hind feet, and ſoon after began to fly, find- 
ing themſelves in Old England, without 


Rowing how they came thither. The 


1 dir | 
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third continued lifeleſs until ſunſet, When, 
loſing all hopes of him, he was thown a- 
way. x; ; 
I wiſhit were poſlible, from this inſtance, 
to invent a methed of embalming drown= 
ed perſons, in fuch a manner that they 
might be recalled to life at any pcriod, 
- - however diſtant; for having a very ardent 
deſire to ſee and obſerve the ſtate of A- 
merica an hundred years hence, I ſhould 
prefer, to an ordinary death, the being 
immerſed in a caſk of Madeira wine, with 
a few friends, until that time, then to be 
recalled to life by the ſolar warmth of my 
dear country! But fince, in all probabi- 
lity, we live in an age tod early, and toe 
near the infancy of ſcience, to ſee ſuch an 
art brought in our time to its perfection, 
I muſt, for the preſent, content myſelf 
with the treat, which you are ſo.kind as 
to promiſe me, of the reſurrection of a 
fowl or a turkey-cock. N 


— 
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PRECAUTIONS to be uſed by thiſe who are 
about to undertake A SEA VOYAGE. + 


W HEN you intend to take a long voy- 
age, nothing is better than to keep it a ſe- 
cret till the moment of your departure. 
Without this, you will be continually in- 


terrupted and tormented by viſits from 


friends and acquaintances, who not only 
make you loſe your valuable time, but 
make you forget a thouſand things which 
you wiſh to remember; ſo that when you 


are embarked, and fairly at ſea, you te- 
collect, with much uneaſineſs, affairs 


which you have not terminated, accounts 
that you have not ſettled, and a number 
of things which you propoſed to carry with 
you, and which you find the want of eve- 
ry moment. Would it not be attended 
with the beſt conſequences to reform ſuch 


a cuſtom, and to ſuffer a traveller, with« 


out deranging him, ro make his prepara- 
tions in quietneſs, to ſet apart a few days, 


when theſe are finiſhed, to take leave of 


his friends, and to receive their good wiſhes 


for his happy return? 
It is not always in one's power to chooſe 
Vor- II. 2 "JM 
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a 83 though great part of the plea- 
ſure and happineſs of the paſſage depends 
upon this 5 8 50 and though one muſt 
for a time be conſined to his company, 
and be in ſome meaſure under bis com- 
mand. If he is a ſocial ſenſible man, 


obliging, and of a good diſpoſition, you | | 


will be ſo much the happier. - One ſome- 
times meets with people of this de ſcrip- 
tion, but they are not common; however, 
il yours be not of this number, if he bea_ 
good ſeaman, attentive, careful, and ac- 
tive in the management of bis veſſ el, you 
mult diſpenſe with the refl, for chele are 

the moſt eſſential qualities. 
Whatever right you may have, by your 
agreement with him, to the proviſions he 
has taken on board for the uſe of the paſ- 
ſengers, it is always proper to have ſome 
private ſtore, which you may make uſe of 
1 You ought, therefore, to 
provide good water, that of the ſhip being 
— bad; but you muſt put it into bot- 
tles, without which you cannot expect to 
. preſerve. it ſweet. You ought alſo to car- 
ry with you good tea, ground coffee, cho- 
Colate, wine of that fort which you like 
beſt, cyder, dried raiſins, almonds, ſugar, | 
Fe capillaire, citrons, rum, eggs dipped in 
oil, portable ſoup, bread twice baked. 
Wich 
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Wich 1 8 to poultry, it is almoſt uſe- 


5 lefs to carry any with you, unleſs you re- 
b ſolve to undertake the office of feeding 

and fatrening them yourlelf, With the 3 
ic little care which is taken of them on board 7 
1 ſhip, they are almoſt all ſickly, and their 
8 fle lh 1 is a8 tough as leather. 
7 All ſailors entertain an opinion, which 
1 has un4oubtedly originated formerly from 
"x a want of water, and when it has been 
T5 found neceffary to be ſparing of it, that 
rate poultry never know when they have drank 
* enough; and that when water is given 
50 them at diſcretion, they generally kill 
* themfelves by drinking beyond meaſure, 

In conſequence of this opinion, they give 
. them water only once in two days, and 
. even then in ſinall quantities: but as they 
. pour this Water into ttoughs inclining on 
2 one ſide, Which occaſions it to run to the 
ol lower part, it thence happens that they 
N are obliged to mount one upon the back E 
S another in order to reach jt; and there 


ate ſome which cannot even dip their 

beaks in it. Thus continually tantalized 

and tormented by thirſt, they are unable 

0 digeſt their food, Viech is very dry, 
and they ſoon fall fick and die. Some of 
them ate found thus every morning, and _ 
ee the ſea; hilt thofe which 4 
r 1 rot e 1107” "ee. 
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are killed for the table. are ſcarcely fit to 
be eaten. To remedy this inconvenience, 
it will be neceſſary to divide their troughs 
into ſmall compartments, in ſuch a man- 
ner that each of them may be capable of 
containing water; but this is ſeldom or ü 
never done. On this account, ſheep and 
hogs are to be conſidered as the beſt freſh 
proviſion that one can have at ſea; mutton 
there being in general very good, and pork 
excellent. , en en e 
It may happen that ſome of the provi- 
ſions and ſtores which I have recommend. 
ed may become almoſt uſeleſs, by the care ; 
which the captain has taken to lay in a f 
proper ſtock: but in ſuch a caſe you may |} 
diſpoſe of it to relieve the poor paſſengers, I 
who, paying leſs for their paſſage, are 
ſtowed among the common ſailors, and 
have no right to the captam's proviſions, 
except ſuch part of them as is uſed for 
feeding the crew. Theſe paſſengers are 
ſometimes ſick, melancholy and dejected; 
and there are often women and chit 
among them, neither of whom have any 
opportunity of procuring thoſe things. 
Which I have mentioned, and of which, 
perhaps, they have the greateſt need. By 
diſtributing amongſt them a part of your 
ſuperfluity, you may be of the greateſt afe 
1 2 ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance to them. | You may reſtore their 
health, ſave their lives, and in ſhort, ren- _ 
der them happy; which always affords the _ 

| livelieſt ſenſation to a feeling mind. . _ 
Ihe moſt difagreeable thing at ſea is the 
cookery; for there is not, properly ſpeak- 
ing, any profeſſed cook on board. The 
 worlt ſailor is generally choſen for that 
| Purpoſe, who for the molt part is equally 
dirty. Hence comes the proverb uſed a- 
mong the Engliſh ſailors, that God ends 
meat, and the Devil ſends cooks. Thoſe, 
however, who have a better opinion of 


1. 


, Providence, will think otherwife. Know- 
. | Ing that ſea air, and the exerciſe or mo- 

7 tion which they receive from the rolling of 

g the ſhip, have a wonderful effect in whet- 

- ting the appetite, they will ſay, that Pro- 

1 vidence has given failors bad cooks to pre- 

E vent them from eating too much; or that 
*; knowing they would have bad cooks, he 

8 has given them a good appetite to prevent 

3 them from dying with hunger. However, 
0 if you have no confidence in theſe ſuccou rs 
y of Providence, you may yourſelf, with a 
. lamp and a boiler, by the help of a little 
E ſpirits of wine, prepare ſome food, ſuch 
y | as ſoup, haſh, & c.. A ſmall oven made 
> 8: of tin-plate is not a bad piece of furniture: 
"wp your ſcrvant may roaſt in it a piece of 


K 3 mutton 
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mutton or pork. If you are ever tempted 
to eat ſalt beef, which is often very good, 
you will find that cyder is the beſt liquor 
to quench the thirſt generally cauſed by 
ſalt meat or ſalt fiſh. Sea-biſcuit, which 
is too hard for the teeth of ſome people, 
may be ſoftened by ſteeping it; but bread 
double baked is the beſt; for being made 
of good Ioaf-bread cut into ſlices, and 
| baked a ſecond time, it readily imbibes 
water, becomes ſoft, and is eaſily digeſl- 
ed: it conſequently forms excellent nou- 
riſhment, much ſuperior to that of biſ- 
cCuit, which has not been fermented. 

I muſt here obſerve, that this double- 
baked bread was originally the real biſcuit 
Prepared to keep at ſea; for the word b:/- 
cuit, in French, ſignifies twice baked *. 


| Peaſe often boil badly, and do not become * 


ſoft; in ſuch a caſe, by putting a two- 
pound ſhot into the kettle, the rolling of 
the veſſel, by means of this bullet, will 
convert the peaſe into a kind of porridge, 
like muſtard. 

Having often ſeen ſoup, when put up- 
on the table at ſea in broad flat diſhes, 
| thrown out on every ſide by the rolling of 
the veſſel, I have wiſhed that our tin-men. 
would make our ſoup-baſons with I 


50 161 is derived from bis again, and cuit baked, 
| or 
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or compartments; forming ſmall plates, 


proper for containing ſoup for one perſon 


only. By this diſpoſition, | the ſoup, in an 
extraordinary roll, would not be thrown 
out of the plate, and would not fall into 


the breaſts of thoſe who are at table, and 


ſcald them. —Having entertained you with 


theſe things of little importance, permit 


v. 


me now to conclude with ſome general 
reflections upon navigation, 8 


* 


When navigation is employed only for 
tranſporting neceſſary proviſions from one 


country, where they abound, to another 
where they are wanting; when by this it 
prevents famines, which were ſo frequent 


and ſo fatal before it was invented and 


became ſo common; we cannot help con- 


ſidering & as one of thoſe arts which con- 


tribute moſt to the happineſs of mankind. 
— But when it is employed to tranſport 


things of no utility, or articles merely of 
luxury, it is then uncertain whether the 
advantages reſulting from it are ſufficient 
to counterbalance the misfortunes it c- 


caſius by expoſing the lives of ſo many in- 


dividuals upon the vaſt ocean. And when 

it is uſed to plunder veſſels and tranſport _ 

| faves, it is evidently only the dreadful 
- means of increaſing thoſe calamities which 
afflict human nature. 8 
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Per of veſſels and men who are cal. ex- 
ina, | 


One 1 is aſtoniſhed to think on the num 


poſed in going to bring tea from C 
coffee from Arabia, and ſugar and tobacco 


ſels; and that of tobacco almoſt the ſame 


number. With regard to the utility of 


tobacco, littie can be ſaid; and, with re- 
gard to ſugar, how much more meritori- 


pleaſure which we receive from drinking 


it once or twice a-day in our tea, than to 
encourage the numberleſs cruelties that 
are continually exerciſed in order to pro- 


cure it us? 
A celebrated French moral pid, that, 
when he confidered the wars which we 


foment in Africa to get negroes, the great 
number who of courſe periſh in theſe 


Wars; the mwuliitude of thoſe wretches 
_ who die in their paſſage, by diſeaſe, bad 


air, and bad proviſions; and laſtly, how 


many periſh by the cruel treatment they 


meet with in a ſtate of ſlavery; when he 


from America; all commodities which our 
anceſtors lived very well without. The 


ſugar- trade emplcys nearly a thouſand veſ- 


- ous would it be to ſacrifice the momentary 


— 


ſaw a bit of ſugar, he could not help ĩima- 
gining it to be covered with ſpots of hu- 
man blood. But, had he added to theſe 
conſiderations the wars Which we carry 


on 
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* on againſt one another, to take and retake - 

wy the iflands that produce this commadity, - 

30 he would not have ſeen the ſugar ſimply 

. ſpstted with blood, he would have e 

a it entirely tinged with it. | 

1} Theſe wars make the maritime powers 

{- of Europe, and the inhabitants of Paris 

15 and London, pay much dearer for their 

of ſugar than thoſe of Vienna, though they 

5 are almoſt three hundred leagues diſtant 

* from the ſea. A pound of ſugar, indeed, 

* coſts the former not only the price which 

8 they give for it, but alſo what they pay in 

wa taxes, neceffary to ſupport thoſe fleets and 

at armies which ſerve to defend and protect 

25 the countries that produce it. 
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rally one would imagine, that the intereſt 


of a few individuals ſhould give way to ge- 
. neral intereſt; but individuals manage 
their affairs with fo much 'more IN 


tion, induſtry, and addreſs, than the pu- 
blic do theirs, that general intereſt moſt 


commonly gives way to particular. We 


aſſemble parliaments and councils, to have 


the beneſit of their collected wiſdom; but 


we neceflarily have, at the ſame time, the 
inconvenience of their collected paſſions, 


. and private intereſts. By the | 


elp of theſe, artful men overpower their 


witdom, and dupe its poſſeſſors: and if 


we may judge by the acts, arrets, and e- 
dicts, all the world over, for regulatin 


commerce, an afſembly of great, mea Is 


the greateſt fool upon, earth. 


I have not yet, indeed, at of a 


remedy for luxury. J am not ſure that in 


2 great ſtate it is capable of a remedy; nor 


that the evil is in itſelf always ſo great as 
it is repreſented.” Suppoſe we include in 
the definition of luxury all unneceflary ex- 
pence, and then let us conſider wigs 


laws to prevent ſuch expence are poſſible 


to be executed in a great country, and 
whether, if they could be e 


people generally would be happier, or e- 
VEN e 15 not the hope 0! of, eng; one 
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75 able to purchaſe and enjoy nb 


a2 great ſpur to labour and induſtry? May * 
nor luxury therefore produce more than 
| it conſumes, if, without ſuch a ſpur, peo- 


ple would be, as they are naturally e- 
nough inclined to be, lazy and indolent? 


J 0 this purpoſe remember a circum- 


ſtance. | The ſkipper of a ſhallop, em- 
ployed between Cape May and Philadel- 
Phia, had done us ſome ſmall ſervice, for 


which he refuſed to be paid. My wife 


underſtanding that he had a daughter, ſent 
her a preſent of a new-faſhioned cap. 
Three years after, this ſkipper being at 
my houſe with an old farmer of Cape- 
May, his paſſenger, he mentioned the 
cap, and how much his daughter bad been 
pleaſed with it. “But ſaid he) it proved | 
a dear cap to our congregation,” — 
© How ſo. ?”—* When my daughter ap- 
peared with it at meeting, it was fo 


Br much admired, that all the girls re ſol- 


ved to get ſuch caps from Philadelphia; 
« and my wife and I computed that the 


hes hole could not have coſt leſs than a 


e hundred pounds.“ — Prue (ſaid the 
= « farmer), but you do not tell al 'the © 
« ſtory, I think the cap was nevertheleſs 
an. advantage. to us; for it was the firſt. 


« - og that put our girls upon knitting 
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« worlted mittens for ſale at Philadelphia, 
« that they might have wherewithal to 


buy caps and ribbons there; and you 


« know that that induſtry has continued, 
0 


ov 


and is likely to continue and increaſe 
& to a much greater value, and anſwer 

« better purpoſes.” —Upon the whole, 1 
was more reconciled to this little piece of 


luxury, ſince not only the girls were made 


happier by having fine caps, but the Phi- 
ladelphians by the ſupply of warm mittens, 
In our commercial towns upon the ſea- 
coaſt, fortunes will occaſionally be made, 


Some of theſe who grow rich will be pru- 
dent, live within bounds, and preſerve 


what they have gained for their poſterity: 
others, fond of ſhewing their wealth, will 
be extravagant, and ruin themſelves. Laws 
cannot prevent this: and perhaps it is not 


always an evil to the public. A thilling 


ſpent idly by a fool, may be picked up by 
a wiſer perſon, who knows better what to 


do with it. It is therefore not loſt. A 
vain, filly fellow builds a fine houſe, fur- 


niſhes it richly, lives in it expenſively, and 
in a few years ruins himſelf : but the ma- 
ſons, carpenters, fmiths, and other ho- 
neſt tradeſmen, have been by his employ 
aſſiſted in maintaining and raiſing their fa- 
1 800 the farmer has been da for his 

labour, | 
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labour, and encouraged, and the eſtate is 
now in beiter hands. In ſome caſes, in- 

. deed, certain modes of luxury may be a 
public evil, in the ſame manner as it is a 
private one. If there be a nation, for in- 
ſtance, that exports its beef and linen, to 
pay for the importation. of claret and por- 
ter, while a great part of its people live 
upon potatoes, and wear no ſhirts; where- 
in does it differ from the ſot who lets his 
family ſtarve, and ſells his clothes to buy 
drink? Our American commerce is, I 
confeſs, a little in this way. We ſell our 
victuals to the iſlands for rum and ſugar; 
the ſubſtantial neceſſaries of life for ſuper= 

fluities. But we have plenty, and hve 
well nevertheleſs; though, by being fo=s 
berer, we might be richer. + 1 
Ihe vait quantity of foreſt land we have 
yet to clear, and put in order for cultiva- 1 
tion, will for a long time keep the body 3 

of our nation laborious and frugal. Form- | 
ing an opinion of our people and their 
manners, by what is ſeen among the in- 
habitants of the ſea- ports, is judging from 
an improper ſample. The people of the 
trading towns may be rich and luxurious, 
while the country poſſeſſes all the virtues 
that tend to promote happineſs and public 
proſperity. Thoſe towns are not much 
Vol. II. L regard 
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regarded by the country; they are ne 
conſidered as an effential part of the ſtates; 


andtheexperienceof the laſt war has ſhewn, 
that their being in the poſſeſſion of the e- 


nemy did not neceffarily draw on the ſub- 
jection of the country; which bravely con- 


tinued to maintain its freedom and dc 1 


; pendence notwithſtanding. ' 

It has been computed by ſome. puis 
arithmetician, that if every man and wo- 
man would work for four hours each day 


on ſomething vſeful, chat labour would 


produce ſufficient to procure all the ne- 
ceſſaries and comforts of life; want and 
miſery would be baniſhed out of the world, 
and the reſt of the r e hours 
might be leiſure and pleaſure. 

What occaſions then ſo much want and 

miſery? It is the employment of men 
and women in works that produce neither 
the neceſſaries nor conveniences of life, 
Who, with thofe who do nothing, con- 
ſume neceſſaries raiſed by the r 
10 explain u 2 , 2036 

The firſt elements of weatih' are obtuin- 
ed by labour, from the carth and waters. 


I have land, and raiſe corn. With this, 


if I feed a family that does nothing, m 


corn will be conſumed, and at the end =] 


| TL be no richer than I'was at 


the | 


— 
P 


to 
2 9 = 2 
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the beginning. But if, while I feed them» 
I employ them, ſome in ſpinning, others 


in making bricks, &c.. for building, the 
value of my corn will be arreſted and re- 


main with me, and at the end of the year 


we may all be better clothed and better 
jodged. And if, inſtead of employing a 
man I feed in making bricks, I employ 


him i in fiddling for me, the corn he cats 


is gone, and no part of his manufacture 


remains to augment the wealth and con- 
venience of the family: I ſhail therefore 
be the poorer for this Nan 
the reſt of my family work more, or eat 
lofts to make up the i he occa- 


ling man, unleſs 


ſioas. 


Look TE the PAN" and ſee the mu- = 


lions employed in doing nothing, or in 


ſomething that amounts to nothing, When 
the neceſſaries and conveniences of life are 
in queſtion. What is the bulk of com- 
merce, for, which we fight and deſtroy 
each other, but the toil of millions for ſu- 


perfluities, to the great hazard and loſs of 


many lives, by the conſtant dangers of the 


ſea How much labout is ſpent in build- 
ing and fitting great ſhips, to go to China 


and Arabia for tea anit coffee, to the Weſt 
Indies for ſugar? 10 Ametica for tobacco? 


* cannot de called the neceſ- 
L 2 | {ries 
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ſaries of life, for our anceſtors lived very 


comfortably without them. 

A queſtion may be aſked ; Could: all 
theſe people now employed in raifing, ma- 
king, or carrying ſuperfluities, be ſubſiſt- 
ed by raiſing neceſſaries? I think they | 
might. The world is large, and a great 
part of it ſtill uncultivated. - Many hun- 
dred millions of acres in Afia, Africa, and 
America, are ftill in a foreſt; and a great 
deal even in Europe. Ona hundred acres 
of this foreſt a man might become a ſub- 
ſtantial farmer; and a hundred thouſand 
men employed in clearing each his hun- 
dred acres, would hardly brighten a ſpot 
big enough to be viſible from the -moon, 


_ unleſs with Herſchel's teleſcope; ſo vaſt 


are the regions ſtill in wood. 
It is however ſome comfort to reflect, 
that, upon the whole, the quantity of in- 
duſtry and prudence among mankind ex- 
ceeds the quantity of idleneſs and folly. _ 
Hence the increaſe of good buildings, 
farms cultivated, and populous cities fill- 
ed with wealth, all over Europe, which a 
few*ages fince were only to be found on 
the coaſts of the Mediterranean; and this 
notwithſtanding the mad wars gontinually 

* raging, by which are often deſtroyed in 
one year the works of many-years 2h 
| | 4 


* 


ry So that we may hope, theluxury of a few 
merchants on the coalt will not be the 
all | | ; ruin of America. TR tor WOE BEL TH +] 3 ; 
= © One reflection more, and I will end 


iſt- this long rambling leiter. Almoſt all the 
1eY | parts of our bodies require ſome expence? 
eat The feet demand ſhoes; the legs ſtock- 
un- ings; the reſt of the body clothing; and 
and the belly a good deal of victuals. Our 
eat eyes, though exceedingly uſeful, aſk, when 
res reaſonable, only the cheap aſſiſtance of 
ub- ſpectacles, which could not much impair 
and our finances. But the eyes of other peo- 
un- ple are the eyes that ruin us. If all but 
pot myſelf were blind, I ſhould want neither 
Don, fine clothes, fine houſes, nor fine furni- 
valt ture. bs | e 
ect, 1 rcts: hreverh Ser 
fin- ee, 
ex- e b 
olly. ' } ON THE SLAVE TRADE. © 
Ng8, e 1 
ich a  ReavinGin the newſpapers the ſpeech 3 
on _ of Mr. Jackſon in congreſs, againſt med- 
| this dling with the affair of ſlavery, or attempt- 
ually ing to mend the condition of tlaves, it put 
inn me in mind of a ſimilar ſpeech, made a-. 
eace, bout one hundred years ſince, by Sidi Me- 
SE Wn by _ hemet” 
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hemet Ibrahim, a member of the divan of 
Algiers, which may be ſeen in Martin's 
account of his conſulſhip, 1687. It was 
againſt granting the petition of the ſect 
called Erika, or Puriſis, who prayed for 
the abolition of piracy and flavery, as be- 
ing unjuſt. — Mr. Jackſon does not quote 
it; perhaps he has not ſeen it. If, there- 
fore, ſome of its reaſonings are to be 
found in his eloquent ſpeech, it may only 
{hew that men's intereſts operate, and are 
operated on, with ſurpriſing ſimilarity, in 
all countries and climates, whenever they 
are under ſimilar circumſtances. The 
African ſpeech, as tranſlated, is as fol- 
. | | 


| iT 

“ Alla Biſmillah, &c. God is great, 
and Mahomet is his prophet. 

« Have theſe Erika conſidered the con- 
ſequences of granting their petition ? If 
we ceaſe our cruiſes againſt the Chriſti- 
ans, how ſhall we be furniſhed wich the 

commodities their countries produce, and 
Which are fo neceſſary for us? If we for- 
bear to make ſlaves of their people, who, 

in this hot climate, are to cultivate our 
lands? Who are to perform the common 
labours of, our city, and of our families? 
Mult we not then be our own flaves? And 
| * 
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1s there not more compaſſion and more 
favour due to us Muſſulmen, than to thoſe 
- Cariſtian dogs? — We have now above 
fifty thouſand ſlaves in and near Algiers. 
This number, if not kept up by freſh ſup- 
plies, will ſoon diminiſh, and be gradual- 
ly annihilated. If, then, we crate taking 
and plundering the infidel ſhips, and ma- 
king ſlaves of the ſeamen and paſſengers, 
our lands will become of no value, for 
want of culcivation ; the rents of houſes 
in the city will fink one half; and the re- 
_ venues of government, ariſing from _ . 
{hare of prizes, muſt be totally deſtroye 
—And for what? To gratify the Ir 
of a whimſical ſet, who would have us 
not only forbear making more ſlaves, but 
even manumit thoſe we have. But who 
is to indemnify their maſters for the loſs? 
Will the ſtate do it? Is our treaſury ſuf- 
ficient? Will the Erika do t? Can they 
do it? Or would they, to do what they 
think juſtice to the ſlaves, do a greater in- 
_ Juſtice to the owners? And if we ſet our 
{laves free, what is to be done with them? 
Few of them will return to their native 
countries; they know too well the greater 
hardſhips they muſt there be ſubject to. 
They will not embrace our holy religion: 
they will not adopt our manners: our 


Ws: 
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people will not pollute themſelves by in- 
termarrying with them. Muſt we main- 
tain them as beggars in our ſtreets; or ſuf- 
fer our properties to be the prey of their 
pillage ? for men accuſtomed to ſlavery, 
will not work for a livelihood, when not 
compelled. — And what is there fo pitiable 
in their preſent condition? Were they 
not ſlaves in their own countries? Are 
not Spain, Portugal, France, and the Ita- 
lian ſtates, governed by deſpots, who hold 
all their ſubjeQs in flavery, without ex- 
ception? Even England treats her ſailors 
as flaves, for they are, whenever the go- 
vernment pleaſes, ſeized and confined in 
ſhips of war, condemned not only to work, 
but to fight for ſmall wages, or a mere 
ſubſiſtence, not better than our flaves are 
allowed by us. Is their condition then 
made worſe by their falling into our 
hands? No; they have only exchanged 
one ſlavery for another; and I may ſay a 
better: for here they are brought into a 
land where the fun of Iflamiſm gives forth 
its light, and ſhines in full ſplendour, and 
they have an opportunity of making them 
ſelves acquainted with the true coCtrine, 
and thereby ſaving their immortal fouls. 
''Thote who remain at home, have not that 
happineſs. Sending the ſlaves home, then, 
„ | wouid 


yo 
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would be ſending them out of naht into 


darkneſs, 

I repeat the queſtiop, what is to be 
done with them? I have heard it ſuggeſt- 
ed, that they may be planted in the wilder- 
neſs, where there is plenty of land for 
them to ſubſiſt on, and where they may 
flouriſh as a free ſtate.— But they are, - 
doubt, too little diſpoſed to labour witl- 
out compulſion, as well as too ignorant to 
eſtabliſh good government: and the wild 
Arabs would ſoon moleſt and deſtroy, ar 

again enſlave them. While ſerving us, we 
take care to provide them. with every 
FRE] ; and they are treated with humani- 
ty. The labourers in their own countries 
are, as I am informed, worſe fed, lodged, 
and clothed... The condition of moſt of 
them is therefore already mended, and re- 


quires no farther improvement. Here 


their, lives- are in ſafety. They are not 
liable to be impreſſed for ſoldiers, and for- 
cCeœd to cut one another's Chriſtian throats, 
as in the wars of their own countries. If 
ſome of the religious mad bigots, who 
now teaſe us with their filly peritions, have, 
in a fit of blind zeal, freed their ſlaves, it 
was not generoſity, it was nor humanity 
that moved them to the action; it was 
from the conſcious. anten of a load of 
ſins, 
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ſins, and hope, from the ſuppoſed merits 
of ſo good a work, to be excuſed from dam- 
nation.— How groſsly are they miſtaken, 
In, imagining, ſlavery to be diſavowed by 
the Alcoran l Are not the two precepts, 
to quote no more, Maſters, treat your 
ſlaves with kindneſs Slaves, ſerve your 
maſters with . cheerfulneſs and fidelity,” 
clear proofs to the contrary? Nor can the 
lundering of infidels be in that ſacred 
book forbidden; fince it is well known 
from it, that God has given the world, 
and all that it e to his faithful 
Muſſulmen, who are to enjoy it, of right, 
as faſt as they can conquer it. Let us 
then hear no more of this deteſtable pro- 
poſition, the manumiſſion of Chriſtian 


 - ;-1laves, the adoption of which would, by 
Adaegpreciating our lands and houſes, and 


thereby depriving ſo many good citizens 
of their properties, create univerſal diſ- 
content, and provoke inſurrections, to the 
endangering of government, and produ- 

eing general confuſion. I have, therefore, 
no doubt that this wiſe council will prefer 5 
the comfort and happineſs. of a whole na- 
tion of true belie vers, to the whim of a 
"obey! Erika, and diſmiſs their petition.“ 
The reſult was, as Martin tells us, that 
the Divan came to this reſolution; 4 1 15 
1 0 


| March, 23, 1790. 
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ec the doctrine; that the plutideritig and 


« enflaving the Chriſtians is unjuſt, is at 
ec beſt problematical; but that it is the 


“ intereſt of this ſtate to continue the prac- 55 
« tice, is clear; therefore, let the petition 


be rejected.. And it was rejected 
accordingly. FOE . 4855 414 = A 1 F045 
And fince like motives are apt to pro- 
duce, in the minds of men, like opinions 
and reſolutions, may we not venture to 
predict, from this account, that the peti- 
tions to the parliament of England for a- 
boliſhing the ſlave trade, to ſay nothing of 
other legiſlatures, and the debates upon 


them, will have a ſimilar concluſion. 
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Br the original law of nations, war and 
extirpation were the puniſhment of injury. | : 
Humanizing by degrees, it admitted fla- 1 


very inſtead of death: a farther ſtep was, 


the exchange of priſoners inſtead of ſlave. 
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x7: another, to re ſpect more the property 


of private perſons under conqueſt, and be 
content with acquired dominion. Why 


ſhould not this law of nations go on im- 


proving ? Ages have intervened between 
its ſeveral ſteps: but as knowledge of late 
increaſes rapidly, why ſhould not thoſe 
ſteps be quickened? Why ſhould it not 


be agreed to, as the future law of nations, 


that in any war hereafter the following 
deſcription of men ſhould be undiſturbeqd, 


have the protection of both ſides, and be 


permitted to follow their employments-i in 
ſecurity ? viz. 
1. Cultivators of the earth, 3 they | 
labour for the ſubſiſtence of mankind. - * 
2. Fiſhermen, for the ſame reaſon, 
3. Merchants and traders in unarmed 


' ſhips, who accommodate different nations 


by communicating and exchanging the ne- 


ceſſaries and conveniences of life. 


4. Artiſts and mechanics, inhabiting 
and working in open towns. 
It is hardly neceſſary to add, that the 


| 8 of enemies ſhould be un mos 


ey ought to be aſſiſted. It is for the 

intereſt of humanity in general, that the 
occaſions of war, and the inducements to 
it, ſhould be diminiſhed. If rapine be a- 
boliſhed, one of the encouragements to 
War 
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War is taken away; and peace therefore 
more likely to continue and be laſting. 

The practice of robbing merchants on 
the high ſeas—a remnant of the ancient 
piracy—though it may be accidentally be- 


neſicial to particular perſons, is far from 


being profitable to all engaged in it, or to 
the nation that authoriſes it. In the be- 

ginning of a war ſome rich ſhips are ſur- 
prized and: taken. This encourages the 
firit adventurers to fit out more armed veſ- 
ſels; and many others to do the ſame. But 
the enemy at the ſame time become more 
careful; arm their merchant ſhips. better, 


and render them. not ſoeafy to be taken: 


they go alſo more under the protection of. 
convoys. Thus, while the privateers to 


take them are multiplied, the veſſels ſub- 


ject to be taken, and the chances of pro- 
fit, are diminiſhed; fo that many cruiſes 
are made wherein the expences overgo the 
gains; and, as is the caſe in other lotteries, 
though particulars have got prizes, the 
maſs of adventurers are loſers, the whole 
expence of fitting out all the privateers 
during a war being much greater than the 
whole amount of goods taken. "HOY 
Then there is the national loſs of all the 
labour of ſo many men during the time 
they have been employed in robbin 


g; who 
Vol. II, beſides 
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beſides ſpend what they get in riot, drun- 


kenneſs, and debauchery; loſe their habits 


of induſtry; are rarely fit for any ſober 
buſineſs after a peace, and ſerve only to 
increaſe the number of highway men and 


houſebreakers. Even the undertakers who 
have been fortunate, are, by ſudden wealth, 


led into expenſive living, the habit of which 
continues when the means of ſupporting it 
ceaſe, and finally ruins them: a juſt pu- 
niſnment for their having wantonly and 
unfeelingly ruined many honeſt, innocent 
traders and their families, whoſe ſub⸗ 
ſtance was employed in ferving the com- 


4 


mon intereſt of mankind. 
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IMPRESS OF SEAMEN. = 
Meter copied from Dr. Franklin's writing in pets 


cil in the margin of Fudge Fofter's celebrated _ 
argument in favour of the ImyRESSING Of 
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 BSrametn { publiſhed in the folio edition of his 


Juock rosrER, p. 158. 4 Every 
&« Man.” — The concluſion here from the 
Tohole to a part, does not ſeem to be good 
logic. If the alphabet ſhould ſay, Let us 
all fight for the defence of the — ; that 
13 equal, and may, therefore, be juſt. But 
if they ſhould ſay, Let A B C and D go 
out and fight for us, while we ſtay at home 
and ſleep in whole ſkins; that is not equal, 
and therefore cannot be juſt. _ 

B. Employ.”—If you pleaſe. The 


word ſignifies engaging a man to work for 


me, by offering him ſuch wages as are 
ſufficient to induce him to prefer my ſer- 


vice. 'This is very different from compel» 


ling him to work on ſuch terms as I think 
proper. > 
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1b, © This ſervice and employment, 
« &c.”— Fheſe are falfe facts. His em- 
eee and ſervice are not the ſame.— 


nder the merchant he goes in an un- 
armed veſſel, not obliged to fight, but to 


tranſport eee. In the king's ſer» 


vice he is obliged to fight, and to hazard 
all the dangers of — Sickneſs on 
board of king's ſhips is alſo more common 
and more mortal. The merchant's ſer- 


vice too he can quit at the end of the 
voyage; not the king's. Alſo, the mer. 
chant's wages are much higher, 


B. I am very ſenſible, & c.“ Here 
are two things put in compariſon that are 
not comparable: viz. injury to ſeamen, 
and inconvenience to trade. Inconveni- 


ence to the whole trade of a nation will 


not juſtify injuſtice to a ſingle ſeaman. If 
the trade would ſuffer without his ſervice, 
it is able and ought to be willing to offer 


him ſuch wages as may induce him to af 


ford his ſervice voluntarily. 

Page 159. Private miſchief Ny be | 
« borne with patience, for preventing a 
& national calamity.” — Where is this 
maxim in law and good policy to be found? 
And how can that be a maxim which is 
not conſiſtent with common ſenſe ? If 
ie maxira had been, that private miſe 


chie ſs, 
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chiefs, which prevent a national calamity, ny 


ought to be generouſly compenſated by 
the nation, one might underſtand it: but 
that ſuch private miſchiefs are only to be 


borne with patience, is abſurd ! 


1b. „The expedient, &c. And, &.“ 
(Paragraph 2 and 3).— Twenty ineffectual 
or inconvenient ſchemes will not juſtify. 
one that is unjuſt. e 

1}, * Upon the foot of, & c. Tour 
reaſoning, indeed, like a lie, ſtands but p- 
pon one foot; truth upon two. „ 

Page 160. © Full wages.“ Probably 
the ſame they had in the merchant's ſer- 
Page 174. © I hardly admit, &cc.“ 
(Paragraph 5).—When-this author ſpeaks 
of impreſſing, page 158, he diminiſhes the 


horror of the practice as much as poſſible, . . 


by preſenting to the mind one ſailor only 


ſuff:ring a Hardſbip“ (as he tenderly calls 


it) in ſome © particular caſes” only; and 
he places againſt this private miſchief the 
inconvenience to the trade of the kingdom. 
— But if, as he ſuppoſes is often the caſe, 
the ſailor who is preſſed, and obliged to 
ſerve for the defence of trade, at the rate 
of twenty-five ſhillings a month, could get 
three pounds fifteen. ſhillings in the mer- 
chant's ſervice, you take from him fifty 

CS: <=" 3 ſhillings 
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ſhillings a month; and if you have 106,000 
in your ſervice, you rob this honeſt induſ- 
trious part of ſociety and their poor fami- 
lies of 250, oool. per month, or three mil. 
lions a year, and at the ſame time oblige 
them to hazard their lives in fighting for 
the defence of your trade; to the defence 
of which all ought indeed tocontribute (and 
|= ſailors among the reſt) in proportion to 
their profits by it ; but this three millions 


| is more than their ſbare, if they did not 
pay vich their perſons; but when you force 
1 that, methinks you ſhould excuſe the o- 
4 But it may be ſaid, to give the king's 
1 ſeamen merchant's wages would coſt tlie 
nation too much, and call for more taxes. 
The queſtion then will amount to this: 
1 whether ic be juſt in a community, that 
[oh the richer part ſhould compel the poorer 
1 to fight in defence of them and their pro- 
Fil perties, for ſuch wages as they think fit to 
allow, aud punith them if they reſuſe? 
Our author tells us that it is“ legal. I 
have not law enough to diſpute his autho- 
rities, but I cannot perſuade myſelf that it 
is equitable, I will, however, own for 
the preſent, that it may be lawful when 
neceſſary; but then I contend that it may 
be uſed ſo as to produce the ſame gaod ef- 
= | fects 
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fects the public ſecurity, without doing ſo 
much intolerable injuſtice as attends the 
impreſſing common ſeamen.— In order to 
be better underſtood I would premiſe two 
things: Firſt, that voluntary ſeamen may 
be had for the ſervice, if they were ſuffi- 
ciently paid. The proof is, that to ſerve 
in the ſame ſhip, and incur the ſame dan- 
gers, you have no occaſion to impreſs cap» 
tains, lieutenants, ſecond lieutenants, mid- 
ſhipmen, purſers, nor many other officers. 
Why, but that the profits of their places, 
or the emoluments expected, are ſufficient 
inducements? 'The buſineſs then is, to find 
money, by impreſſing, ſufficient to make 
the ſailors all volunteers, as well as their 
ofhcersz and this without any freſh bur- 
then upon trade. The ſecond of my pre- 
miſes is, that twenty-five ſhillings a month, 
with his ſhare of the ſalt beef, pork, and 

peas-pudding, being found ſufficient for 
the ſubſiſtence of a hard-working ſeaman, 

it will certainly be fo for a ſedentary ſcho- 
lar or gentleman. I would then propoſe 
to form a treaſury, out of which encou- 
ragements to ſeamen ſhouid be paid. To 
fill this treaſury, I would impreſs a num- 
ber of civil officers who at preſent have 
great ſalaries, oblige them to ſerve in their 
reſpcctive offices for twenty-five ſhillings 
| a 


- 
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a month with their ſhares of meſs proviſi- 

ons, and throw the reſt of their ſalaries 
into the ſcamen's treafury. If ſuch a preſs- 

warrant were given me-to execute, the 
firſt I would preſs ſhould be a Recorder of 
Briſtol, or a Mr. Juſtice Foſter, becauſe 
I might have need of his edifying exam- 

ple, to ſhow how much impreſſing ought 
to be borne with; for he would c:rtainly 
find, that though to be reduced to twen- 
_ ty-five ſhillings a month might be a“ pri- 
vate miſchief,” yet that, agreeably to his 
maxim of law and good policy, it * ought 
to be borne with patience,” for preventing a 
national calamity. Then I would preſs 
the reſt of the Judges; and, opening the 
red book, I would preſs every civil offi- 
cer of government from gol. a year fala- 
ry, up to 50,000l. which would throw an 


im menſe ſum into our treaſury: and thefe 


gentlemen could not complain, ſince they 
wouldreceive twenty-five ſhillings a month, 
and their rations; and this without being 
obliged to fight. Laſtly, I think I would 
impreſs * ee eee 
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Tau, to Pryjanin 7 able, Th. 


ow dear Friend, NT rath, 1 ove; | | 


AMO the RT oh you lately ſent 
me, was one, entitled, Thoughts on Exe- 
cutive Fuſtice. In return for that, I fend 
you a French one on the ſame ſubject, 
Obſervations concernant l Exicution de I Ar- 
ticle II. de la Diclaration ſur le Fol. They 
are both addreſſed tothe judges, but writ- 
ten, as you. will fee, in a very different 
ſpirit. The Engliſh author is for hanging 
all thieves. The Frenchman is for pro- 
portioning puniſhments to offences. 

It we really believe, as we profeſs to 
believe, that the law of Moſes was the 
law of God, the dictate of divine wiſdom, 
infinitely ſuperior to human; on what 
principles do we ordain death as the pu- 
niſhment of an offence, which, according 
to that law, was only to be puniſhed by a 
reſtitution of fourfold? To put a man to 
_ feath for an offence which does not de- 
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ſerve death, is it not a murder? And, 4 
the French writer ſays, Doit on punir un 


delit contre la Jecies * par un crime centre la 


nature? 

Superfluous property is the creature of 
ſociety Simple and mild laws were ſuf- 
ficient to guard the property that was mere- 


ly neceſſary. The ſavage's bow, his hatch- 


et, and his coat of ſkins, were ſufficient- 
Iy ſecured, without law, by the fear of 


ff perſonal es and retaliation. When, 


by virtue of the firſt laws, part of the ſo- 


ciety accumulated wealth and grew pow - 


erſul, they enacted others more ſevere, and 


would protect their property at the expence 


of humanity. This was abuſing their pow- 


er, and commencing a tyranny. If a ſa- 
vage, before he entered into ſociety, had 
been told“ Your | neighbour, by this 


* means, may become owner of an hun- 
& dred deer; but if your brother, or your 


&« {on, or yourſelf, having no deer of your 
„ own, and being hungry, ſhould kill one, 
© an infamous death muſt be the conſe- 


« quence;” 


of killing any deer, to all the advantages 


of ſociety that might be propoſed to him. 


That it is better a hundred guilty perſons 
Mould eſcape, than that one innocent pers 
ſon 


| he would probably have pre- 
ferred his liberty, and his common right 
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fon ſhould ſuffer, is a maxim that has been 


long und generally approved; never, that 
I know of, controverted. Even the ſan- 
guinary author of the Thoughts agrees to 
it, adding well, © that the very thought 
« of injured innocence, and much more 
* that of /ufering innocence, mult awak- 
en all our tendereſt and moſt compaſſi- 
tc onate feelings, and at the ſame time raiſe 
tc Hur higheſt indignation againſt the in- 
ce ſtruments of it. But,” he adds, * there 
“js no danger of either, from a ſtrict ad- 
« herence to the laws.” —Realiy |—is it 
then impoſſible to make an unjuſt law ? 
and if the law itſelf be unjuft, may it not 
be the very © inſtrument? which ought 
“to raiſe the author's, and every body's 
higheſt indignation?” I ſce, in the laſt 
newſpapers from London, that a woman 
is capitally convicted at the Old Bailey, for 
privately ſtealing out of a ſhop fome gauze, 
value fourteen {ſhillings and three-pence: 
Is there any proportion between the inju- 
ry done by a theft, value fourteen ſhillings 
and threepence, and the puniſnment of a 
human creature, by death, on a gibbet? 
Might not that woman, by her labour, 
ave made the reparation ordained by God, 
in paying fourfold? Is not all puniſh- 
ment inflicted beyond the merit of the of- 
fen 
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fence, ſo much puniſhment of innotence? 
In this light, Ba vaſt.is the annual-quans 
tity, of not only injured but ſuffering in- 
nocence, in almoſt all the civized ſtates 
of Europe # 

But it ſeems to have been choaghs, that 
this kind of innocence may be puniſhed 
by way of preventing crimes. I have read, 
indeed, of a cruel Turk in Barbary, who, 
whenever he bought a new Chriſtian ſlave, 
ordered him immediately to be hung up 


by the legs, and to receive a hundred blows 


of a cudgel on the ſoles of his feet, that 
the ſevere ſenſe of the puniſhment, and 
fear of incurring it thereafter, might pre- 
vent the faults that ſhould merit it. Our 
author himſelf would hardly approve en- 
tirely of this Turk's conduct in the govern» 
ment of ſlaves; and yet he appears to 
recommend ſomething like it for the go- 
vernment of Engliſh ſubjects, when he 
applauds the reply of Judge Burnet to the 
convict horſe ſtealer; who being aſked 
what he had to ſay why judgment of death 
ſhould not paſs againſt him, and anſwer- 
ing, that it was hard to hang a man for on- 
ly ſtealing a horſe, was told by the judge, 


Man, thou art not to be hanged oxly.for' 
IN ſtealing a horſe, but that horſes may not 


ebe ſtolen.” The man's anſwer, if can- 
1 | | didly 


- Bidly examined, will, 1 inlay 
reaſonable,” as being founded on 1 Me eter- 
nal principle of juſtice and equity, that 


bars, 5 1133 


, appear 


puniſhments ſhould be proportioned to of- | 


fences; and the judge's reply brutal and 
unreaſonable, though the writer © wiſhes 
all judges to carry it with them whene- 
« ver they go the circuit, and to bear it in 


their minds, as containing a wiſe reaſon | 


cc for all the penal ſtatutes which they are 


6 niſhments whatſoever, namely, that e- 


very man's property, as well as his life, 
ett may be held ſacred and inviolate.” Ts 


5 called upon to put in execution. It at 
© once illuſtrates,” ſays he, © the true 
4 grounds and reaſons of all capital pu- 


there then no difference in value between 


property and life? If I think it right that 


the crime of murder ſhould be puniſhed 


with death, not only as an equal puniſh- 


ment of the crime, but to prevent other 
murders, does it follow that I muſt ap- 
= ot inflicting the ſame puniſhment 

little invaſion on my property by 


theft? If I am not myſelf ſo barbarous, 


ſo bloody-minded, and revenge ful, as to 
kill a fellow-creature for ſtealing from me 
fourteen ſhillings and three-pence, how 


can I approve of a law that does it? Mon- 


r ml who was himſelf a judge, en- 


Vol. II. . deavours 
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deavours to impreſs other maxims. He 
mult have known what humane judges feel 
on ſuch occaſions; and what the effects of 
thoſe feelings; and, fo far from thinking 
that ſerere and exceſſive puniſhments pre- 


vent crimes, he aſſerts, as quoted, by our 
French writer, that 


% Llatrocité des loin'en empeche Passus. 0 

* Lorſque la peine eft ſans meſure, on eff Heu- 
& went oblige de lui preferer Pimpunite, 

La cauſe de tous les relichemens vient de 
cc —— des crimes, et non de la nnn 
ce des Heines 

- It is 2 by thoſe who know Kozak ge- 
ll, that there are more thefts com- 
mitted and puniſhed annually in England, 
than in all the other nations put together. 
If this be ſo, there muſt be a cauſe or 
cauſes for ſuch depravity in our common 


people. May not one be the deficiency . 


of juſtice and morality in our national go- 
vernment, manifeſted in our oppreſſive 
conduct to ſubjects, and unjuſt wars on 
our neighbours? View the long- perſiſted 
in, unjuſt, monopolizing treatment of Ire- 


land, at length acknowledged! View the 


plundering government exerciſed by our 


merchants in the Indies; the confiſcating 
war made upon the American colonies; 
and, to * nothing of thoſe upon France 


. and 
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and 8 pain, view the late war upon Hol- 
land, nich was ſeen by impartial Europe 
in no other light than that of a war of ra- 
pine and pillage; the hopes of an immenſe 
and eaſy prey being its only apparent, and 
probably its true and real motive and en- 
couragement. Juſtice is as ſtrictly due be- 
tween 1 nations as between neigh- 
bour citizens. A highwayman is as much 
a robber when he plunders in a gang, as 


when finglez and a nation that makes an 
unjuſt war is only a great gang. Aﬀter 


employing your people in robbing the 
Dutch, it is ſtrange that, being put out of 
that employ by peace, they {till continue 
robbing, and rob one another? Piraterie, 
as the French call it, or privateering, is 
the univerſal bent of the Englifth nation, 
at home and abroad, wherever ſettled. No 
lefs than ſeven hundred privateers were, it 
isfaid, commiſhoned in the laſt war! Theſe 
were fitted out by merchants, to prey up- 
on other merchants, who had never done 


them any injury. Is there probably any 


one of thoſe privateerivg merchants ot 


London, who were fo ready to rob the 


merchants of Amſterdam, that would not 
as readily plunder another London mer 
chant of the next ſtreet, if he could do it 
with the fame impurity! The avidity, the 

N 2 | alien 
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alieni appetens is the ſame; it is the fear a- 
lone ot the gallows that makes the differ- 


ence. How then can a nation, which, a- 
mong the honeſteſt of its people, has fo 


many thieves by inclination, and whoſe 
government encouraged and commiſſioned 


no leſs than ſeven hundred gangs of rob- 


bers; how can ſuch a nation have the face 
to condemn the crime in individuals, and 


hang up twenty of them in a morning! 


It naturally puts one in mind of a New- 


gate anecdote. One of the priſoners com- 


plained, that in the night ſomebody had 


taken his buckles out of his ſhoes. What 
the devil!“ ſays another,“ have we then 


& thieves amongſt us? It muſt not not be 

* ſuffered. Let us ſearch out the rogue, 

and pump him to death.” W 
There is, however, one late inſtance of 


an Engliſh merchant who will not profit 
by ſuch ill-gotten gain. He was, it ſeems, 


part owner of a ſhip, which the other 
owners thought fit to employ as a letter of 
marque, and which tock a number of 
French prizes. The booty being ſhared, 
he has now an agent here enquiring, by an 


_ advertiſement in the Gazette, for thoſe 


who ſuffered the loſs, in order to make 
them, as far as in him lies, reftitution. 
This conſcientious man is a quaker. "The 


6 . Scotch 
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Scotch preſbyterians were formerly as ten- 
der; for there is {till extant an ordinance 


of the town- council of Edinburgh, made 
ſoon after the Reformation, forbidding 


« the purchaſe of prize goods, under pain 
„ of loſing the freedom of the burgh for- 


tc ever, with other puniſhment at the will 


of the magiſtrate; the practice of mak- 


ing prizes being contrary to good con- 
* ſcience, and the rule of treating Chriſ- 


ec tian brethren as we would with to be 


&« treated; and ſuch goods are nat to be 


ce ſold by any godly men within this burgh. _ 
The race of theſe godiy men. in Scotland 
is probably extinct, or their principles a- 


bandoned, ſince, as far as that nation had 


| hand in promoting the war againſt the 


colonies, prizes and confiſcations are be- 
lieved to have been a conſiderable motive. 
It has been for ſome time a gencrally- 


received opinion, that a military mn is 
not to enquire whether à war be juſt or 


unjuſt; he is to execute his orders. All 
princes who are diſpoſed to becon e tyrants, 


muſt probably approve of this opinion, aud 


be willing to eſtabliſh it; but is it not a dan- 


gerous one? ſince, on that principle, if 
- the tyrant commands his army to attack 
and deſtroy, nat only an unoffending neigh- 
8 Hour nation, but even his own ſubjects, 


N 3 . 


30 20 
the army is bound to obey: A negro ſlave, 
in our colonies, being commanded by his 
maſter to rob or murder a neighbour, or 
do any other immoral act, may refuſe; and 
the magiſtrate will protect him in his refuf. 
al. The ſlavery then of a ſoldier is worſe 
than that of a negro! A conſcientious of- 
ficer, if not reſtrained by the apprehenſi- 
on of its being imputed to ancther cauſe, 
may indeed reſign, rather than be employ- 
ed in an unjuſt war; but the private men 
are flaves for life; and they are perhaps 
incapable of judging for themſelves. We 
can only lament their fate, and ſtill more 
that of a failor, who is often dragged by 
force from his honeſt occupation, and com- 
pelled to imbrue his hands in perhaps in- 
nocent blood. But methinks it well be- 
hoves merchants (men more enlightened 
by their education, and perfectly free from 
any ſuch force or obligation) to . conſider. 
well of the juſtice of a war, before they 
voluntarily engage a gang of ruthans to at- 
tack their fellow-merchants of a neigh- 
bouring nation, to plunder them of their 
property, and perhaps ruin them and their 
families, if they yield it; or to wound, 
maim, and murder them, if they endea- 
vour to defend it. Yet theſe things are 
done by Chriftian mercharits, whether a 
1 Wok | war 
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war be juſt or unjuſt; and it can hardly 
be juſt on both fides. They are done by 


Engliſh and American merchants, who, 
nevertheleſs, complain of private theft, and 
hang by dozens. the "thieves they have 
taught by their own example. | 

It is high time, for the ſake of huma- 


nity, that a ſtop were put to this enor- 


miity. The United States of America, 


though better ſituated than any European 


nation to make profit by privateering 
(moſt of the trade of Europe, with the 
Weſt Indies, paſſing before their doors), 


ere, as far as in them lies, endeavouring 
to aboliſh the practice, by offering, in all 
their treaties with other powers, an arti- 


cle, engaging ſolemnly, that, in caſe of 
future war, no privateer ſhall be commiſ- 
ſioned on either ſide; and that unarmed 


merchant-ſhips, on both fides, ſhall pur- 
ſue their voyages unmoleſted®. This 


Will 


of Pruſha, a treaty of amity and commerce was con- 
cluded between that monarca and the United States, 
containing the following humane, philanthropic ar- 
ticle; in the formation of which Dr, Franklin, as one 
of the American plenipotentiaries, was principally 


Ts bv ART. XXII. : © 
If war ſhould ariſe between the two contracting 


par ties, the merchants of either country, chen reſid- 


ing 


$335 
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will be a happy improvement of the law 
of nations. Ihe humane and the juſt 
cannot but wiſh general ſucceſs to the pro- 


| * IBN poſition. | | | 
15 1 With unchangeable eſteem and affcCtion, 
io | I am, my dear friend, 
; = . | Ever yours. 
9 1 ing in the other, ſhall be allowed to remain nine 
Wt - months to collect their debts and ſettle their affairs, 
15 end may depart freely, carrying off all their eflects 
Wl. weithaut moleſtation or hinderance: and all women 
05 and children, ſcholars of every faculty, eultivators of 
e the earth, artizans, manufacturers, and fiſhermen, 
1 urarmed and inhabiting ur fortified towns, villages, or 
Ne Z places, and in general all others whoſe occupations 
1 are for the common ſubſiſtence and benefit of man- 
1 Lind, ſhall be allowed to continue their reſpective 
4 i ; employments, and ſhall not be moleſted in their per- 
. ſ-ns, nor ſhall their houſes or goods be burnt, or o- 
ji | therwiſe deſtroyed, nor their fields waſted, by the 


Wt 4 armed force of the enemy into whoſe power, by the 
$1 events of war, they may happen to fall; but if _ 
wm - thirg is neceſſary to be taken from them for the uſe 
of ſuch armed force, the ſame ſhall be paid for at a 
reaſonable price. And all merchant and trading veſ- 
ſels employed in exchangit g the produQs of different 
places, and thereby rendering the neceſſaries, conve- 
niences, and comforts of human life more eaſy to be 
A cohtained, and more general, ſhall be allowed to paſa 
free and unmoleſted; ard neither of the contracting 
. pewers ſhall grant or iſſue any commiſſion to any pri- 
vate armed veſſels, empowering them to take or de- 
_ Droy ſuch trading veflels, or interrupt ſuch come | 
merce. : 
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REMARKS CONCERNING THE SAVAGES 
of NORTH-AMRRICA. 


GAVAGES we call hem, becauſe their 


manners differ from ours, which we think 


the perfection of civility; ny MO the 
Lame of theirs. 


Perhaps, if we could examine” the man- 


ners of different nations with impartiality, 
we.ihould find no people ſo rude as to be 
without any rules of politeneſs; nor any 
ſo polite as not to have ſome r remains of 
rudeneſs. | | 


The Indian men, when young, are 


hunters and warriors; when old, counſel- 


lors; for all their government is by the 


counſel or advice of the ſages; there is no 


farce, there are no priſons, no officers to 
compel obedience, or inffict puniſhment. 


Hence they generally ſtudy ofatory; the 
beſt ſpeaker having the moſt influence. 
The Indian women till the ground, dreſs 
the food, nurſe and bring up the children, 
and preſerve and hand down to poſterity 


the memory of public tranſactions. Theſe 
1 of men and women are ae- 
| counted 
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counted natural and honourable. -. Having 
few artificial wants; they have abundance 
of leiſure for improvement by converſati- 
on. Our laborious manner of life, com- 
pared with theirs, they eſtcem flaviſſi and 
baſe; and the learning on which we value 


ourſelves, they regard as frivolous and uſe- 


leis. An inflance of this occurred at the 
treaty of Lancaſter, in Pennſylvania, anno 
1744, between the government of Virgi- 
nia and the Six Nations. After the prin- 
cipal buſineſs was ſettled, the commilhon- | 
ers from Virginia acquainted the Indians 


by a ſpeech, that there was at Wiliiamſ- 


burg a college, with a fund, for educat- 
ing Indian youth; and that if the chiefs 
of the Six Nations would ſend down half 
a dozen of their ſons to that college, the 
government would take care that they 
ſhould be well provided for, and inſtruct- 


ed in all the learning of the white people. 
It is one of the Indian rules of politeneſs 


not to anſwer a public propoſition the 
ſame day that it is made; they think it 


would be treating it as a light matter; 


and that they ſhew it reſpect by taking 


time to conſider it, as of a matter import- 


ant. They therefore deferred their anſwer | 
till the day following; when their ſpeaker 
began, by expreſling their deep 8 
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the kindneſs of the Virginia government, 
in making them that offer; * for we know, 
ſays he; that you highly eſteem the kind 


of learning taught in thoſe colleges, and 


that the maintenance of our young men, 
« while with you, would be very expen=- 
“ five to you. We are convinced, there- 
fore, that you mean to do us good by 


„your propoſal; and we thank you hear- 
&© tily. But you who are wiſe muſt know, 


4 that different nations have different con- 


* ceptions of rings; and you will there- 
« fore not take it amiſe, if our ideas of this 
«kind of education happen not to be the 
«ſame with yours. We have had fome 
10 © experience of it: ſeveral of our young 

<< people were formerly brought up at the 


* colleges of the northern provinces; they 


« were inſtructed in all your ſciences; but 
« when they came back to us, they were 
* bad runners; ignorant of every means 
of living in the woods; unable to bear 


either cold or hunger; knew neither ho- 


© to build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an 
© enemy; ſpoke our language imperfeCtly; 
©« were therefore neither fit for hunters, 
© warriors, or counſellors; they were to- 
«tally good for nothing. We are how- 
* ever not the leſs obliged by your kind 
. e 8 we Aeli accepting it: 
e 
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« and to ſlow our grateful-fenſe' of it, if 
* the gentlemen of Virginia will ſend us 
« 2 dozen of their fons, we will take 
great care of their education, inſttuct 
c them in all we know, and make men of 
them.“ , 
Having frequent occafions-to hold 8 
lic councils, they have acquired great or- 
der and decency in conducting them. Ihe 
old men ſit in the foremoſt ranks, the 
warriors in the next, and the women and 
children in the hindmoſt. The buſineſs 
of the women is to take exact notice of 
what peſſes, imprint it in their me moriee, 
for they have no writing, and communis | 
cate it to their children. They are the re- 
cords of the council, and they preferve 
tradition of the ſtipulations | in treaties a 
hundred years back; which, when we 
compare with our writings, we always 
find (xact. He that would ſpeak, riſes. 
The reſt obſcrve a profound filence. When 
he hus finifhed, and fits down, they leave 
him five or fix minutes to recollect, thar, 
if he has omitted any thing he intended 
to fay, or has any thing to add, he may 
riſe again and deliver it. To intexrupt'a« 
nother, even in common converſation, is 
reckoned highly indecent. How different 
| Wis 4 is from tac conduct of a polite Britiſh 


ay 


Houſe df eee a ſcarce a day 
paſſes without ſome confuſion, that makes 
the ſpeaker hoarſe in calling e order; and 
how different from the mode of - eonyerſa- 
tion in many polite companies of Europe, 
where, if you do not deliver your ſentence 
with great rapidity, you are cut off in the 


middle of it by the impatient loquacity of 
thoſe you converſe with, and never ufer | 


ed to finiſh it! 
The politencſs of theſe ſavages i in con- 


verſation, is, indeed, carried to exceſez 


ſince it does not permit them to contradict 
or deny the truth of what is aſſerted in 
their preſence. By this means they indeed 
avoid diſputes; but then it becomes dif- 
ficult to knew their minds, or what im- 


preſſion you make upon them. The miſ- 


ſionaries who have attempted to convert 
them to Chriſtianity, all complain of this 
as one of the great difficulties of their miſe 
fon. The Indians hear with patience the 
truths of the goſpel explained to them, 
and give their uſual tokens of aſſent and ap- 
probation: you would think they were 


convinced, No ſuch matter. It is mere 
civility. | 


A Swediſh miniſter 1 aſſembled 
the chiefs of the Saſquehannah Indians, 


made a ſermon to them, acquainting them 


Vox. II. on with 


wm 
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with the 1 hiſtorical facts on which 
our religion is founded; ſuch as the fall of 
our firſt parents by eating an apple; the 
coming of Chriſt to repair the miſchief; 
his miracles and ſuffering, &c. When 
he had finiſhed, an Indian orator ſtood up 
to thank him. © What you have told us,“ 
ſays he, © is all very good. It is indeed 
« bad to cat apples. It is beiter to make 
te them all into cyder. We are much o- 
« bliged by your kindneſs in coming ſo 
« far, to tell us thoſe things which you 
« have heard from your mcthers. In re- 
*iw:, I will tell you ſome of thoſe we 
„ have heard from ours. 
« In the beginning, our fathers had on- 
60 ly the fleſh of animals to ſubſiſt on; and 
« if their hunting was unſucceſsful, they 
« were ſtarving. Two of our young 
« hunters having killed a deer, made a fire 
in the wocds-to broil ſome parts of it. 
« When they were about to ſatisfy their 
„ hunger, they beheld a beautiful young 
«© woman deſcend from the clouds, and 
, ſeat herſelf on that hill which you fee 
« yonder among the Blue Mountains. 
«They ſaid to cach other, it is a ſpirit 
ic that perhaps has ſmelt our broiling veni- 
„ fon, and wiſhes to eat of it: let us of- 
« fer ſome to her. They preſented her 
« with 
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9 with the tongue: ſhe was pleaſed wich 
« the taſte of it, and ſaid, Your kindneis 
ee ſhall be rewarded. Come to this place 


« after thirteen moons, and you ſhall find 


10 ſomething that will be of great benefit 
cin nouriſhing you and your children to 
te the lateſt generations. They did ſo, 
« and to their ſurpriſe, found plants they 
ce had never ſeen before; but which, from 
« that ancient time, have been con- 


« {tantly cultivated among us, to our great 
10 advantage. Where her right hand had 


« touched the ground, they found maize; 
« where her left hand: touched it they 
« found kidney beans; | and where her 
" backhide had fat on it, they found tobac- 
« co.” The good miſſionary, diſguſted 


with this idle tale, ſaid, “ What I deliver= 
« ed to you were acred truths; but what 


« you tell me is mere fable, fiction, and 


& falſehood.” The Indian, offended, re- 
plied, My brother, it ſeems your friends 


« have not done you juſtice in your edu- 


« cation; they have not well inſtructed 
t you in the rules of common civility. 


Lou ſaw that we, who underitand and 

« practice thoſe rules, believed all your 

« ſtories, why do you refuſe to believe | 
% gurs?” 

: When -any of them come into our 

O 2 towns, 
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toons, our people are apt to crowd round 
them, gaze upon them, and incommode 
them where they deſire to be private; this 


they eſteem great rudeneſs, and the effect of 


the want of initruction in the rules of ci- 
vility and good manners. We have, 
ſay they, „as much curioſity as you, and 
« when you come into our towns, we wi 
6 for opportunities of looking at you; but 
& for this purpoſe we hide ourſelves behind 
„ bullies where you are to paſs, and ne- 
© ver intrude ourſelves into your com- 
« pany.” IE: e 
Their manner of entering one another's 
villages has likewiſe its rules. It is reckon- 
ed uncivil in travelling ſtrangers to enter 
a village abruptly, without giving notice 
of their approach. Therefore, as ſoon as 
they arrive within hearing, they ſtop and 
hollow, remaining there till invited to en- 
ter. Two old men uſually come out to. 
them, and lead them in. There is in e- 
very village a vacant dwelling, called the 
ſtrangers houſe. Here they are placed, 
while the old men go round from hut ta 
hut, acquainting the inhabitants that ſtran- 
gers are arrived, who are probably hungry 
and wearyz and every one ſends. them 
what he can ſpare of victuals, and ſkins 
to repoſe on. When the ſtrangers are re- 


fre ſhed: 
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Frethed; pipes and tobacco are re brought; | 
and then, but not before, converſation be- 


gins, with enquiries who they are, whither 


bound, what news, &c. and it uſually 


ends with offers of ſervice; if the ſtrang- 
ers have occaſion of guides, or any neceſ- 
faries for continuing their journey; and 
nothing is exacted for the entertainment. 
The ſame hoſpitality, eſteemed amon 


| them as a principal virtue, is practiſed by 


private perfonsz of which Conrad Weijer, 


our interpreter, gave me the following in- 


ſtance. He had been naturalized amon 
the Six Nations, and [ſpoke well the Mo- 


huck language. In going through the In- 


dian country, to carry a meſſage from our 
governor to the council at Onondaga, he 


called at the habitation of Canaſſetego, an 


old acquaintance, Who embraced him, 
ſpread furs for him to ſit on, placed before 
him ſome boiled beans and veniſon, and 
mixed ſome rum and water for his drink. 


When he was well refreſhed, and had lit. 
his pipe, Canaſſetego began to converſe 


with him: aſked how he had fared the 


many years ſince they had ſeen each other, 
whence he then came, what occahoned the 


journey, &c. Conrad anſwered all his 


queſtions; and when the diſcourſe began 
to kf as the Indian, to- continue it, ſaid, 
- 043 +» Conard, 
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« Conrad, you have lived long among np ths 
«© white people, and know ſomething of 
& their cuſtoms; I have been ſometimes 
at Albany, and have obſerved, that once 
ein ſeven days they ſhut up their ops, 
and afſ2mble all in the great houſe; tell 
% me what it is for? What do they do 
te there?” They meet there,” ſays Conrad, 
sto hear and learn good things.” * I do 
© not doubt,” tays the Indian, “that the 
ce tell you ſo; they have told me the ſame: 


+ «© but I doubt the truth of what they ſay, 


«and I will tell you my reaſons. I went 
“e lately to Albany to ſell my ſkins and buy 
ce blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. 
& You know I uſed generally to deal with 
c Hans Hanſon; but I was a little inclined 
ce this time to try ſome other merchants. 
However, I called firſt upon Hans, and 
& aſked him what he would give for beaver. 
& He ſaid he could not give more than 
« four ſhillings a pound: but fays he, 1 
cannot talk on buſineſs now; this is the 
* day when we meet together to learn 
& good things, and I am going to the meet- 
ing. 80 1 thought to myſelf, ſince I 
“ cannot do any buſineſs to-day, I may as 
« well go to the meeting too, and I went 
ce with him. There flood up a man in 
* black, and __ to talk to the people 
| very 
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« very angrily. I did not underſtand what 
he ſaid; but-perceiving that he looked 


* much at me, and at Hanſon, Limagined 
& he was angry at ſecing me there; ſo 1 
& went out, fat down near the houſe, 
te {truck fire, and lit my pipe, waiting 
te till the meeting ſhould break up. 1 


«* thought too that the manghad mentioned 


“ ſomething of beaver, I ſuſpected it might 


„ be the ſubject of their meeting. 80 


« when they came out I accoſted my mers ' 
* chant. Weil, Hans, ſays I, I hope you 
© have agreed to give more than four ſhil- 
„lings a pound.” © No,” ſays he, “1 
«© cannot give ſo much, I cannot give 
«© more than three ſhillings and xpence.” 

© I chen ſpoke to ſeveral other dealers, but 
they all {ung the ſame ſong, three and 


„% {ixpence, three and ſixpence This . | 


“ made it clear to me that my ſuſpicion 
« was right; and that whatever they pre- 
„ tend:d of meeting to learn good” things, 
* the real. purpoſe was to contuit how to 
&« cheat Indians in the price of beaver. 
«& Conſider but a little, Conrad, and 

« you muſt be of my opinion. If they 


met ſo often to learn good: things, they 


would certainly have learned tome be- 


« fore this time. But they are ſtill 1g- 


© norant. You * our practice. If a 
. | « white 
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86 white man, in travelling through our 
„ country, enters one of our cabins, we 
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all treat him as I do you; we dry him if 
HS: 18 wet, we warm him if he is cold, 
« and give him meat and drink, that 
&© he may allay his thirſt and hunger; and 


« we ſpread ſoft furs for him to reſt and 


« ſleep on: we demand nothing in re- 
« turn*®, But if 1 go into a white man's 
« houſe at Albany, and atk for victuals 
« and drink, they fay, Where is your mo- 


© ney; and if I have none, they ſay, Get 
© out, you Indian dog. You ee they 


% have not yet learned thoſe little god 


e things that we need no meetings to be 


© inſtructed in, becauſe our 'mothers 
te taught them to us when we were chil- 
« ren; and therefore it is impoſſible their 


„ meetings ſhould be, as they ſay, for any 


+ It is n that in all ages and countries, 
bolpitality has been allowed as the virtue of thoſe, 

whom the civiltzed were pleaſed to call Barbarians; 
the Greeks celebrated the Scythians for it. The Sara- 
cens poſſeſſed it eminently; and it is to this day the 
reigning virtue of the wild Arabs. St. Paul too, in 
the relation of his voyage and ſhipwreck, on the 
iſland of Melita, ſays, "The barbarcus people ſhew- 


ed us no little kindneſs; for they kindled a fire, | 


* and received us every one, becauſe of the preſent 
cc rain, and becauſe of the cold. This note is taken 


from 2 ſmall collection of Franklin's papers, W 


for Dilly. As p * 
uc 
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&« ſuch purpoſe, or have any ſuch effect; 


% 


they are only to contrive the cheating of - 


&« Indians in the price of leave. 
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T0 MR. DUBOURG, CONCERNING THE _ 
DISSENSIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND | 
* AMERICA. | ER 


— 


London, October 3, 1770. 


1 SEE with pleaſure that we think pretty 


much alik: on the ſubjeQs of Engliſh A- 
We of the colonies have never 


merica. | 
inſiſted that we ought to be exempt from 


contributing to the common expences ne- 


ceſſary to ſupport the proſperity of the em- 


pire. We only aſſert, that having parlia- 
ments of our own, and not having repre-- 


ſentatives in that of Great Britain, our 
parliaments are the only judges of What 
we can and what we ought to contribute 
in this caſe; and that the Engliſh parlia- 


ment has no right to take our money with=. 


out our conſent. In fat, the Britiſh em- 


pire is not a ſingle ſtatez it comprehends 
many; and though the parliament of Great. 


Britain has arrogated to itſelf the power of 
taxing the colonies, it has na more right 
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to do fo, than it has to tax e We 
have the ſame king, but not the ſame le- 
illatures. 1 

The diſpute between the two countries 
has 1 loſt England many millions 
ſterling, which it has loſt in its commerce, 
and America has in this reſpect been a 
- proportionable gainer. 'Fhis commerce 
conſiſted principally of ſuperffui ies; ob- 
jecłs of luxury and faſhion, which we can 
well do without; and the reſolution we 
have formed of importing no more till our 
gricvances are redreſſed, has enabled ma- 
ny of our infant manufactures to take root; 
and it will not be eaſy to make our people 
abandon them in future, even ſhould a 
connection more cordial than ever ſucceed 
the preſent troubles. —I have, indeed, no 
doubt that the parliament of England will 
finally abandon ite preſent prt tenſions, and 
leave us to the peaceable enjoy ment of our 
rights and privileges. 


B. FRANKLIN. 
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A Gempariſon of the Conduct of the Ancient 


Jews, and of the ANTIFEDERALISTS in 
the United States of AMERICA. = 


A ZxALobs advocate for the propoſed 


Federal Conſtitution in a certain public 


aſſembly, ſaid, that © the repugnance of a 


6« great part of mankind to good govern- 


c ment was ſuch, that he believed, that if 


cc 
« jt would nevertheleſs meet with violent 


' « oppolition.” —He was reproved for the 


ſuppoſed extravagance of the ſentiment z 
and he did not juſtify it. Probably it 


might not have immediately occurred to 


him that the experiment had been tried, 


and that the event was recorded in the 


moſt faithful of all hiſtories, the Holy 


Bible; otherwiſe he might, as it ſeems to 
me, have ſupported his opinion by that 


unexceptionable authority. _ | 
The Supreme Being had been pleaſed to 


nouriſh up a ſingle family, by continued 


acts of his attentive providence, till it 
became a great people: and having reſcu- 


ed them from bondage by many miracles. 


« 41 angel from heaven was to bring down . 
a conſtitution formed there for our uſe, 
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performed by his ſervant Moſes, he per- 
ſonally delivered to that choſen ſervant, in 
Preſence of the whole nation, a conſtitu- 
tion and code of laws for their obſervance; 
accompanied and ſanctioned with promiſes 
of great rewards, and threats of ſevere 
puniſhments, as the conſequence of their 
obedience or diſobedience. 

This conſtitution, though the Deity 
himſelf was to be at its head (and it is 
thereſore called by political writers a Ihco- 


cracy) could not be carried into execution. 


but by the means of his miniſters; Aaron 
and his ſons were therefore commiſhoned 


to be, with Moſes, the firſt eſtabliſhed. 


miniſtry of the new government. 


One would have thought, that the ap- 


pe intment of men who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in procurirg the liberty of their 
nation, and had hazarded their lives in 


_ openly oppoſing the will of a powerful A 


narch who would have retained that nati- 
on in ſlavery, might have been an appoint- 


ment acceptable to a grateſul people; and 


that a conſtitution, framed for them by the 
Deity himſeif, might on that account have 


been ſecure of an univerſal welcome re- 


ception. Vet there were, in every one of 


the thirtcen tribes, ſome diſcontented, 


reſtleſs ſpirits, who were continually ex- 
. citing 
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citing them to reject the propoſed new go- 


vernment, and this from various motives. 


Many {till retained an affection for E. 
gypt, the land of their nativity, and theſe, 
whenever they felt any inconvenience'or 
Hardſhip, though the natural and unavoid- 
able effect of their change of ſituation, ex- 
claimed againſt their leaders as the authors 


of their trouble; and were not only for re- 


turning into Egypt, but for ſtoning their 
deliverers f. Thoſe inclined to idolati 
were diſpleaſed that their golden calf was 
deſtroyed. Many of the chiefs thought 


the new conſtitution might be injurious to 
their particular intereſts, that the proſit- 


able places would be engroſſed by the families 
and friends of Moſes and Aaron, and others 


_ equally well-born excluded. In Joſe- 


phus, and the Talmud, we learn ſome 


particulars, not ſo fully narrated in the 


ſcripture. We are there told, “ that Co- 
% rah was ambitious of the prieſthood; and 
«© offended that it was conferred on Aaron; 
and this, as he ſaid, by the authority of 


+ Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. 3. And they ga- 


. © thered themſelves together againſt Moſes and a- 
* gainſt Aaron, and ſaid unto them, Ye take too 

% much upon you, ſeeing all the congregations are - 

holy, evcry one of them, —wherefore then lift ye 


up yourſelves above the congregation.” 5 


f - 


1 blind | 
40 Moſes TRL de the cenſent of the 
i geaple. He accuſed Moſes of having, by 
« various artifices, fraudulently obtained 
Ke government, and deprived the peo- 
ple of their liberties; and of conſpiring 
with Aaron to perpetuate the tyranny in 
their family. Thus, though Corah's 
© real motive was the ſupplanting of Aa- 
'* ron, he perſuaded the people that he 
ec meant only the public good; and they, 
moved by his inßnuations, began to cry 
% out,—* Let us maintain the common li- 
45 berty of our reſpective tribes; we have 
© freed ourſelves from the ſlavery impoſed 
« upon us by the Egyptians, and ſhall we 
e ſuffes ourſelves to be made flaves by 
% Moſes? If we muſt have a maſter, it 
ere better to return to Pharaoh, who 
i at Jeaſt fed us with bread and atoms; 
© than to ſerve this new tyrant, who by 
© his operations has brought us into dan- 
« ger of famine. Then they called in 
« queſtion the reality of his conference with 
God; and objected to the privacy of the 
« meetings, and the preventing any of the 
© people from being preſent at the collo- 
* quies, or even approaching the place, 
l as grounds of great ſuſpicion. They ac- 
*"cufed Moſes alſo of peculation; as em- 


1 ing part of the golden ſpoons and 
"Ie 


\ 


\ 


rs. 
« rhe ſilver chirgers, that the princes had 
« offered at the dedication of the altar}, 


60 4 ana the offerings of gold by the common 
people t, as well as molt of the poll tax I; 


— 


cc 3 Aaron they accuſed of pocketiniip 


% much of the gold of which he pretend- 


« ed to have made a molten calf. Beſides 
Cc peculation, they charged Moſes with 
« ambition; to gratify which paſſion, he 
« had, they ſaid, deceived the people, by. 
15 promiſing to bring them to a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey; inſtcad of do- 
„ing which, he had brought them from 
« ſuch a land; and that he thought light of 

« all this milchief; provided he could 


make himſelf an abſilute prince . That, 


« to ſupport the new dignity with ſplen- 
« dour in his family, the partial poll tax 
& already levied and given to Aaron“ was 
« to be followed by a general one, which 
« would PEPIN be augmented from time 


a 


0 8 * vii. £ 

1 Exodus, chapter xxxv. ver 22. Ho LT 
| Numbers, chap. iii. and Exadus, ehap. xxx. 

+ Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. 13.“ Is it a ſmall thing 
that thou haſt hrought us up out of a land flowing 
* with milk and honey, to kill us in this wilderneſs, 
65 En thou make ite altogether a prince ov 
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15 Nambere, chap. iſt. 
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« to time, if he were ſuffered to go on 
« promulgating new laws, on pretence of 

« new occaſional revelations of the divine 

gf! till their whole fortunes were de- 
voured by that ariſtocracy.” 

Moſes denied the charge of peculation; 


and his accuſers were .deſtitute of proofs 
to ſupport it; though fache, if real, are in 
their nature capable of proof. I have 
© not,” ſaid he (with holy confidence in 


the preſence of God), I have not taken 


from this people the value of an aſs, nor 
« donethem any other injury.” But his ene- 


mies had made the charge, and with ſome 
ſucceſs among the populace; for no kind 


of accuſation is ſo readily mace, or eaſily 


believed, by knaves, as the accuſation of 


| Kknavery. 


In fine, no leſs than two hundred and 


fifty of the principal men © famous in the 
- ® congregation, men of renown*,” head- 


ing and exciting the mob, worked them 
up to ſuch a pitch of phrenſy, that they 


called out, ſtone em, ſtone em, and 


thereby ſecure our liberties; and let us 
Chooſe other, captains that may lead us 
back into Bpypt, i in caſe we do not ſuececd 
in reducing the Canaanites. 


On 


Ba Ps be. 
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On the whole, it appears that the Iſrael- 


| ites were a people jealous of their newly 
acquired liberty, Which jealouſy was in it- 


ſelf no fault; but that, when they ſuffer- 
ed it to be worked upon by artful men, 


pretending public good, with nothing real- 


ly in view but private intereſt, chey were 
led to oppole the eſtabliſhment of the new 
conſtitution, whereby they brought upon 


' themſelves much inconvenience and mis- 


fortune. It farther appears from the ſame 
ineſtimable hiſtory, that when, after ma- 
ny ages, the conſtitution had become old 
and much abuſed, and an amendment of 
it was propoſed, the populace as they had 
accuſed. Moſes of the ambition of making 
himſelf a prince, and cried out, ſtone him, 
ſtone him; ſo, excited by their high prieſts _ 
and ſcribes, they exclaimed againſt the 
Meſſiah, that he aimed at becoming king 
of the Jews, and cried, crucity him, cru- 
cify him. From all which we may gather, 


that popular oppoſition to a public meaſure - 


is no proof of its impropriety, even though 
the oppoſition be excited and headed by 
men of diſtinction. 
To conclude, I beg I may not be un- 
derſtood to infer, that our general conven- 
tion was divinely inſpired when it formed 


the new federal conſtitution, merely be- 
7 3 gcauſe 
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cauſe that conſtitution has been unreaſon- 
ably and vehemently oppoſed: yet, I muſt 


own, I have ſo much faith in the general 


government of the world by Providence, 
that I can hardly conceive a tranſaction of 
ſuch momentous importance to the wel- 


fare of millions now exiſting, and to exiſt 


in the poſteriry of a great nation, ſhould 
be ſuffered to paſs without being in ſome 
degree influenced, guided, and governed 
by that omnipotent, -omnipreſent and be- 


neficent Ruler, 'in whom all inferior ſpi- 


rits live, and move, and have their being. 


| - NAUTICAL AFFAIRS. | 
'Trovcn Britain beſtows more atten- 


tion to trade than any other nation, and 
though it be the general opinion that the 
ſafety of her ſtate depends upon her navy 


alone; yet it ſeems not a little extraordi- 
nary, that moſt of the great improvements 


in thip-building have originated abroad. 


The beſt failing veſſels in the royal navy 


have in general been French prizes. This, 


though it may admit of exceptions, can- 


not be upon the whole diſputed, 
e Nor 


n 10 
| Nor is Britain entirely inattentive to 
naval architecture; though it is no where 
ſcientifically taught, and thoſe who de- 
viſe improvements have ſeldom an oppor- 
zunity of bringing them into practice. 
What a pity it is, that no contrivance 
ſhould be adopted, for concentrating the 
knowledge that different individuals attain - 


in this art, into one common focus, if 


the expreſſion may be admitted. Our en- 
deavours ſhall not be wanting, to collect 
together, in the beſt way we can, the 
ſcattered hints that ſhall occur under this 
head, not doubting but the public will 
receive with favour this humble attempt 
to awaken the attention to a ſubject of 
ſuch great national importance. 2 
Dr Franklin, among the other enquiries 
that had engaged his attention, during a 
long life ſpent in the uninterrupted pur- 
ſuit of uſeful improvements, did not let 
this eſcape his notice; and many uſeful 
hints tending to perfect the art of na- 


vigation, and to meliorate the conditi- g | 


on of ſea-faring people, occur in his 
work. In France, the art of conſtruct. 
ing ſhips has long been a favourite ſtudy, 
and many improvements in that branch 
have originated with them. Among the 


525 of the Fenchmen who have made any. 
confiderable | 
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conſiderable improvements in this reſpect, 

is Mr Le Roy, who has conſtru ed a vet» 
{el well adapted to fail in rivets, where 
the depth of the water is inconſiderable, 
aud that yet was capable of being navigat- 
ed at ſea with great eaſe. This he effected 
in a great meaſure by the particular mode 
of rigging, which gave the mariaers much 
greater power over the veſſel than they 
could have when of the uſual conſtruction. 
I do not hear that this improvement has 
in any caſe been adopted in Britain. But 
the advantages that would reſult from hav- 

ing a veſſel of ſmall draught of water to 
fail with the ſame ſteadineſs, and to he e- 
qually near the wind, as one may do that 
1s ſharper built, are ſo obvious, that many 
perſons have been defirous of falling upon 
tome way to effect it. About London, 
this has been attempted by means of lee 
boards (a contrivance now ſo generally 
known as not to require to be here parti- 
cularly deſcribed), and not without effect. 
But theſe are ſubject to certain inconveni- 
ences that render che uſe of them in many 
_ caſes ineligible. 

Others have attempted to effect the pur- 
poſe by building veſſels with more than one 
keel; and this contrivance, when adopted 
1 5 proper * promiſes to be at- 

tended 
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tended with the happieſt effects. But 
hitherto that ſeems to have been ſcarcely 
adverted to. Time will be neceſſary to e- 
radicate common notions of very old ſtand- 
ing, before this can be effectually done. 
Mr. W. Brodie, ſhip-maſter in Leith, 
has lately adopted a contrivance fer this 
purpoſe, that ſeems to be at the ſame time 
very ſimple, and extremely efficacious. 
Neceſſity, in this caſe; as in many others, 
Vas the mother of invention. He had a 
ſmall, flat, ill built boat, which was ſo ill 
conſtructed as ſcarcely to admit of _— 

2 bit of ſail on any occaſion, and whic 
was at the ſame time ſo heavy to be rowed, 
that he found great difficulty in uſing it 


for his ordinary occaſions. In refleQting 


on the means that might be adopted for 
giving this uſeleſs coble ſuch a hold of the 
water as to admit of his employing a fail 
when he found it neceſſary, it readily oc- 
curred that a greater depth of keel would 

have this tendency. But a greater depth 
of keel, though it would have been uſeful 
for this purpoſe, he eaſily foreſaw, would 

make his boat be extremely inconvenient 
on many other occaſions. 'To effect both 
purpoſes, he thought of adopting a move- 
able keel, which would admit of being let 

down or taken up at pleaſure. This * 
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heimmediately carried into effect, by fixing 
a bar of iron of the depth he wanted, a- 
long each fide of the keel, moving upon 
hinges that admitted of being moved in 
one direction, but which could not be bent 
back in the oppoſite direction. Thus by 
means of x {mall chain fixed to each end, 
theſe moveable keels could be eaſily lifted 
up at pleaſure; ſo that when he was en- 
tering into a harbofir, or thoal water, he 
had only to lift up his keels, and the boat 
was as capable of being managed there, 
as if it had wanted them entirely; and 
- when he went out to fea, where there was 
depth enough, bv letting them down, the 
lee keel tcok a firm hold of the water, 
(while the other floated looſe}, and gave 
ſuch a ſteadineſs to all it movements, as 
can ſcarcely be conceived by thoſe who 
have not experienced it. 

This gentleman one day carried me out 
with him in this boat to try it. We made 
two experiments. At firſt, with a mode- 
rate breeze, when the m oveighls keels were 
kept up, the boat, when laid as near the 
wind as it could go, made an angle with 
the wake of about 30 degrees; but 
when the keels were let down, the fame 
angle did not exceed five or fix degrees, 
being nearly parallel with the courſe. 

6 e 
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At another time, the wind was right a- 
head, a briſk breeze. When we began 
to brat up againſt it, a trading ſloop was 
very near us, ſteering the ſame courſe with 
us. This floop went through the water a 
good deal faſter than we could: Bur in 
the courſe of two Fours beating to wind- 
ward, we found that the ſloop was left be- 
hind two feet in three, though it is certain, 
that if our falſe keels had not been let 
down, we could ſcarcely in that ſituation 
have advanced one foot for her three. 

It is unneceſſary to point out to ſea- 
Ffaring men, the benefits that may be de- 
rived from this contrivance in certain cir- 
cumſtances, as theſe will be very obvious 
to them. ot 


North Weſt Paſſage. __-_ _ _ 
Notwithſtanding the many fruitleſs at- 
tempts that have been made to diſcover a 
north weſt paſſage into the South Seas, it 
would ſeem that this important. geographi- 
cal queſtion is not yet fully decided; for 
at a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, held on the 13th of November laſt, 
M. Bauche, firſt geographer to the king, 
read a curious memoir concerning the 
north-weſt paſſage. M. de Mendoza, an 
intelligent captain of a veſſel in the ſervice 
of Spain, charged with the care of former 
9 5 ee eſtabliſhments 


8 ers. 
eſtabliſhments favourable to the marine, 
has made a careful examination of the ar- 

chives of ſeveral departments; there he 
has found the relation of a voyage made in 
the year 1598 by Lorenzo Herrero de 

Maldonada. There it appears, that at 

the entry into Davis's Straits, north lat. 

60 degrees, and 28 of longitude, counting 
from the firſt meridian, he turned to the 
weſt, leaving Hudſon's Bay on the ſouth, 

and Baffin's Bay on the north. Arrived at 

lat. 65 and 297, he went towards the 

- north by the Straits of Labrador, till he. 

reached 56 and 278; and finding himſelf 

in the Icy Sea, he turned ſouth-weſt to 
lat. 60 and 235, where he found a ſtrait, 
which ſeparates Aſia from America, by 
which he entered into the South Sea, 
which he called the ſtraits of Anian. This 
paſſage ought to be, according to M. 
Bauche, between William's Sound and 

Mount St. Elias. The Ruſſians and Cap- 
tain Cook have not obſerved it, becauſe it 
is very narrow. But it is to be withed, 
that this important diſcovery ſhould be 
' verified, which has been overlooked for 

two centuries, in ſpite of the attempts that 
have been made on theſe coaſts. M. Bauche 
calls this paſſage the Straits of Ferrer. 
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- POSITIONS T0 BE EXAMINED, | 


: 1. ALL food, or ſubſiſtence for mankind, 
ariſes from the earth or waters. 

> 2. Neceffaries of life that are not foods, 
„and all other conveniences, have their va- 

' lue eſtimated by the proportion of food 

> conſumed while we are employed in pro- 

3 curing them. ys e 

· 3. A ſmall people, with a large territo- 

0 ry, may ſubſiſt on the productions of na- 

% ture, with no other labour than that of 
y || gathering the vegetables and catching the 

5 ain, EER5 | 

5 4. 4 large people, with a ſmall territo- 

. Ty, find theſe inſufficient; and, to ſubſiſt, 
d muſt labour the earth, to make it produce 
. greater quantities of vegetable food, ſuit= = 
it able for the nouriſhment of men, and of 
, the animals they intend to eat. he 

e 5. From this labour ariſes a great in- 

T _ creaſe of vegetable and animal food, and 
at of materials for clothing; as flax, wool, 
* ſilk, &c. The ſuperfluity of theſe is 


wealth. With this wealth we pay for the _ 
labour employed in building our houſes, 
ENR A cities, 


— 


ſiſtence thus metamorphoſed. 
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cities, &c, which are therefore only Cubs 


6. Manufactures are only another ſhape 
into which ſo much proviſions and ſubſiſt- 
ence are turned, as were 1n value equal to 
the manufactures produced. This appears 
from hence, that the manufacturer does 


not, in fact, obtain from the employer, 


for his labour, more than a mere ſubſiſt- 


ence, including raiment, ſuel, and ſhelterz 
all which derive their value from the pro- 
viſions conſumed in procuring them. 


7. The produce of the earth, thus con- 
verted into manufaQtures, may be more 
eafily carried to diſtant markets than before 
ſuch converſion. 

8. Fair commerce is where equal values 


are exchanged for equal, the expence of 


tranſport included. Thus, if it coſts A 
in England as much labour and charge to 


raiſe a buſhel of wheat, as it coſts B in 


France to produce four gallons of wine, 
then are four gallons of wine the fair ex- 
change for a buſhel of wheat, A and B 
meeting at half diſtance with their com- 
modities to make the exchange. The ad- 
vantage of this fair commerce is, that each 


party increaſes the number of his enjoy- 
E e l inſtead of wheat alone, or 


vine 
N 
05 
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+ . 


wine alone, the ufe of both wheat and * 

5 9. Where the labour and expence of 

7 Toduecing both commodities are known to 

4 th parties, bargains will generally be 

o fair and equal. Where they are known 

: 10 one party only, bargains will often be 

1. unequal, knowledge taking its advantage 

4 of ignorance. LE 

bo 10. Thus he that carries 1000 buſhels of 

F wheat abroad to ſell, may not probably ob- 

1 tain fo great a profit thereon, as if he had 

® firit rurned the wheat into manufactures, 

* by ſubſiſting there with the workmen while 

producing thoſe manufactures, ſince there a 

* are many expediting and facilitating me- 


thods of working, not generally known; 
of eee | 
and ſtrangers to the manufactures, though 
they know pretty well the expence of raiſ- 
. ing wheat, are unacquainted with theſe 
ſhort methods of working; and thence, be- 


3 ing apt to ſuppoſe more labour employed 
B m the manufactures than there really ts, 
I are more eafily impoſed on in their value, 
"4 and induced to allow more for them than 
| k they are honeſtly worth © © 
75 11. Thus the adyantage of having ma- 
bo nufactures in a country, does not conſiſt, a 
0 as is commonly ſuppoſed, in their highly 


advancing the value of rough materia, of 


Q2 | which 
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which they are formed; ſince, though fix 
pennyworth of fax may be worth twenty 
üllings when worked into lace, yet the 


very cauſe of its being worth twenty ſhil- 
linge, is, that, beſides the flax, it has coſt 
nineteen ſhillings and ſixpence in ſubſiſt- 


. ence to the manufacturer. But the ad- 
vantage of manufactures is, that under 


their ſhape, proviſions may be more eaſi- 
ly carried to a foreign market; and by their 
means our traders may more eaſily cheat 
ſtrangers. Few, where it is. not made, 


are Judges of the value of lace. The im- 


porter may demand forty, and perhaps 
get thirty thillings for that which coſt him 
but twenty. „0 

12. Finally, there ſeem to be but three 


ways for a nation to acquire wealth. The 


firſt is by war, as the Romans did, in 


plundering their conquered neighbours; 


this is robbery. The ſecond by commerce, 


Which is generally cheating. The third by 


agriculture, the only honeſt way, where- 


in man receives a real increaſe of the ſeed 
_ thrown into the ground, in a kind of con- 
tinual miracle, wrought by the hand of 
God in his favour, as a reward for his in- 


nocent life and his virtuous induſtry. 


B. FRANKLIN. 
Pre- 


__— 


Preliminary Addreſs to the PENNSYLVANIA ; 
_ AL MANACK, intituled“ Poor Richard's. 
Almanack, for the year 1758.” 


WRITTEN BY DR. FRANKLIN F. 


1 HAVE heard, that nothing gives an au- 
thor ſo great pleaſure as to find his works 
reſpectfully quoted by other learned au- 
thors. This pleaſure I have ſeldom enjoy- 
ed; for though I have been, if I may ſay 
it without vanity, an eminent author (of 
Aimanacks) annually now a full quarter of 
a century, my brother-authors in the ſame 
way (for what reaſon I know not) have e- 
ver been very ſparing in their applauſes; 
and no other author has taken the leaſt 
notice of me; ſo that, did not my writings 
produce me ſome ſolid pudding, the great 
deficiency of praiſe would have quite dif- 
couraged me. | 
concluded, at length, that the people 
were the beſt judges of my merit, for they 
buy my works; and beſides, in my rambles, 
where I am not perſonally known, I have 
frequently heard one or other of my a- 
dages repeated, with © As poor Richard 
+ | Q 3 | | ſays,” 


wy E88AL8+* 


_ ſays,” at the eu on't. This gave me "me 


ſanisfaCtion; as it ſhewed not only that my 
inſtructions were regarded, but diſcover- 


ed likewiſe ſome reſpect for my authority: 


and I own, that, to encourage the practice 
of remembering and repeating thoſe wile, 
ſentences, I have ſometimes quoted ons 
with great gravity. 
Judge then how much I have been gra- 

tified by an incident I am going to relate to 
you. I ſtopped my horſe lately where a 
great number of people were collected at 
an auction of merchants goods. The 
hour of ſale not being come, they were 
converiing on the badneſs of the times; 
and one of the company called to a plain, 
clean, old man, with white Jocks, “ Pray, 
father Abraham, what think you of the 


times? Won't theſe heavy taxes quite ruin 


the country? How ſhall we be ever able 
to pay them? What would you adviſe us 
to!” Father Abtaham ſtood up, and re- 
plied, —If you'd have my advice, Pl! give 
It you in ſhort: © For a word to the wiſe 
is enough; and many words won't fill a 
buſhel, as poor Richard ſays.“ They 
joined in deſiring him to ſpeak his mind; 
and gathering round him, he proceeded as 
follows: 
"EF 1 (ays oo and wu 
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the taxes are indeed very heavy; and if 
thoſe laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might more 
eaſily diſcharge them; but we have many 


others, and much more grievous to fome _ 


of us. We are taxed twice as much by 
our idleneſs, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by our folly; 
and from theſe taxes the commiſſioners 
cannot eaſe or deliver us, by allowing an 
abatement. However, let us hearken ro 
good advice, and ſomething may be done 
for us; God helps them that help them- 
ſelves,” as poor Richard ſays, in his Al- 
manack. 22 W 
It would be thought a hard government 
that ſhould tax its people one tenth part of 
their time, to be employed in its ſervice; 
but idleneſs taxes many of us much more, 
if we reckon all that is ſpent in abſolute 
flÞoth or doing of nothing, with that which 
is ſpent in idle employments, or amuſe- 
ments that amount to nothing. Sloth, by 
biinging on diſeaſes, abſolutely, ſhortens 
tſe. .** Sloth, like ruſt, conſumes faſter 
than labour wears, while the key uſed is al- 
ways bright,” as poor Richard ſays. But 
doſt thou love life? then do. not ſquander 
time, for that's the ſtuff life is made of,” 
as poar Richard ſays. How much 1 * 
. | an 
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than is neceſſary do we ſpend in ſleep!” fore 
getting that © the ſleeping fox catches no 
poultry, and that there will be ſleeping e- 
nough in the grave,” as poor Richard ſays. 
"8 if time be of all things the moſt preci- 
ous, waſting time muſt be (as poor Rich- 
ard ſays) the greateſt prodigality;” ſince, as 
he elſewhere tells, Loft time is never 
found again; and what we call time e- 
nough, always proves little enough.“ Let 
us then up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpoſe; ſo by diligence ſhall we do more 
with leſs perplexity. © Sloth makes _ 
things difficult, but induſtry all eaſy,” 
poor Richard ſays; and, * he that Viſerh 
late, muſt trot all day, and ſhall ſcarce o- 
vertake his buſineſs at night; while lazi- 
neſs travels ſo ſlowly that poverty ſoon o- 
vertakes him,” as we read in poor Rich- 
ard; who adds, « Drive thy buſineſs; let 
not that drive thee,” and, * early to bed, 
and early to riſe, makes a man ME ö 
wealthy, and wiſe.” 
So what ſignifies wiſhing and hoping for 
better times? We make theſe times bet- 
ter if we beſtir ourſelves. © Induſtry need 
not wiſh,” as poor Richard ſays; and, 
He that lives upon hope, will die faſt 
ing.” © There are no gains without pains; 
then help _— tor I have no IT 
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(as poor Richard hkewiſe obſerves), © He 


that hath a trade hath an eſtate; and he 


that hath a calling hath an office of profit 


and honour?” but then the trade muſt be 
worked at, and the calling well followed, 


or neither the eſtate nor the office will e- 
nable us to pay our taxes. If we are in- 
duſtrious, we ſhall never ſtarve; for, as 
poor Richard ſays, **At the working- man's 

houſe hunger looks in, but dares not enter.” 
Nor wiil the bailiff or the conſtable enter; 


for, © Induſtry pays debts, while deſpair 


increaſeth them,” ſays poor Richard. What 
though you have found no treaſure, nor has 
any rich relation left you a legacy? Di- 
hgence is the mother of good-luck,” as 


poor Richard ſays; and, God gives all 


things to induſtry; then plough deep while 
fuggards fleep, and you will have corn to 
fell and to keep,” fays poor Dick. Work 
while it is called to-day; for you know not 
how much you may be hindered to- morrowz 
which makes poor Richard ſay, „One to- 
day is worth two to-morrows;” and far» 


ther, „Have you ſomewhat to do o- 


morrow, do it to-day.” If you were a 
ſervant, would you not be aſhamed that a 
good maſter would catch you idle?” Are 
you then your own maſter, be aſhamed 0 
In 8 cat 
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catch yourſelf idle,” as poor Dick ſays. 
When there is ſo much to be done for 
yourſelf, your family, your country, and 
your gracious king, be up by peep of day 
& jet not the ſun look down, and ſay, in- 
glorious here he lies!” Handle your tools 
without mittens; remember, that te the 
cat in gloves catches no mice,” as poor 


Richard ſays, It is true, there is much to 


be done, and perhaps you are weak hands 
ed; but ſtick to it ſteadily, and you will 
ſee great effects; for, © conſtant dropping 
wears away ſtones, and by diligence 110 
patience the mouſe ate into the cable; and, 
light ſtrokes fell great oaks, as poor Rich- 
ard ſays in his Almanack, the year I cannot 
juſt now remember. 
Methinks I hear ſome of you 87 
& muſt a man afford himſelf no leiſure?“ 
—I will tell thee, my friend, what poor 
Richard ſays: * Employ thy time well, if 


thou meaneſt to gain leiſure; and ſince 


thou are not ſure of a minute, throw not 
away an hour.“ Leiſure is time for doin 


ſomething uſeful; this leiſure the dilige 


man will obtain, but the lazy man never; 
ſo that, as poor Richard ſays, A life of 
leiſure and a life of lazineſs are two 
things.” Do you imagine that ſloth will 
afford you more comfort than labour? Noz 
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for, as poor Richard ſays, “ Troubles ſpring 


from idleneſs, and grievous toil from need- 
leſs caſe: Many without labour would 


live by their wits only; but they break for 


want of ftock:” Whereas induſlry gives 
comfort, and plenty, and reſpect. “ Fly 
pleaſures, and they'll follow you; the dili- 
ent ſpinner has a large ſhift; and, now I 
2 a ſheep and a cow, every body bids 
me good morrow;“ all which is well ſaid. 
by poor Richard. | 
But with our induſtry, we mult likewiſe 
be ſteady, ſettled, and careful, and over- 


| ſee our own affairs with our own eyes, and 


not truſt too much to n . as poor 
Richard ſays, 


l never ſaw an aft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, 


That throve ſo well as thoſe. that ned be." 


And again, © Three removes is as bad 
as a fire; and again, © Keep thy ſhop, 
and thy ſhop will keep thee;“ and again, 
* In 5s would have your buſineſs done, 
go; 1 if not, ſend.” And again, 


He that by the plough would thrive, 
| Himſclf muſt either hold or drive.” 


And again, © The eye of a maſter will 
do more : work than both his hands;” and 
Again 


| 
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again, Want of care does us more da- 
mage than want of knowledge,” and again, 


. N ot to overſee workmen, 1 is to leave them 


your purſe open.” Truſting too much to 
others care, is the ruin of many: for, as 
the Almanack ſays, In the affairs of che 

world, men are faved not by faith, but by 
the want of it” but a man's own care is 


| profit ableʒ for, ſaith poor Dick, Learn- 


ing is to the ſtudious, and riches to the 
careful, as well as power to the bold, and 
hewen to the virtuous.” And fatther, 
« If you would have a faithful ſervant, 
and one that you like, ſerve yourſelt.” 

And again, he adviſeth to circumſpection 
and care, even in the ſmalleſt matters, 
becauſe ſometimes A little neglect may 
breed great miſchief,” adding, . For want 
of a nail the ſhoe was loſt; for want of a 
ſhoe the horſe was loſt; and for want of a 


horſe the rider was loſt;” being oyertaken 


and flain by the enemy, all for went of 
care about a horſe-thoe nail. 


So much for induſtry, my friends, wad 


attention to one's own buſineſs; but to 


theſe we muſt add frugality, if we would 
make our induſtry more certainly ſucceſſ- 
ful. A man may, if he knows not how 
to ſave as he gets, © keep his noſe all his 
life to the grindſtone, and die not worth a 

| ___ groat 
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groat at laſt,” © A fat kitchen makes a lean 
will a8 poor Richard ſays; and, 


4 Many eſtates are ſpent i in the getting; _ 
Since women for tea, forſook ſpinning and init, 
And men for Jon, forſook hewing and ſpitting.” 


« If you would be wealthy, (ſays 1 
in another almanack), think of ſaving, as 
well as of getting: The Indies have not 


made Spain rich, becauſe her out-goes are | 


greater than her | incomes.” 

Away then with your expenſive ſo lies, 
and you will not have much cauſe to com- 
plain of hard times, heavy taxes, and 
chargeable families; for, as poor Dick ſays, 


1 Women and wine, game and deceit, . 
Make the wealth ſmall, and the want great.“ 


And farther, „ What maintains one 
vice, would bring up two children.“ You 
may think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a 
little punch now and then, diet a little 
more coltly, cloaths a little finer, and a 
little entertainment now and then, can be 
no great matter; but remember what poor 
Richard ſays, „Many a little makes 2 
meikle;z”.and farther, © Beware of little ex- 
pences; a ſmall leak will ſink a great ſhip;” 
and again. Who dainties love, ſhall beg- 

Vor. II. R gears 
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gars prove; and moreover, Fools make | 
feaſts, and wiſe men eat them.. 
Hers you are all got together at this ſale 
of fineries and nicknacks. You call them 
goods, but if you do not take care, they 
will prove evils to fome of you. You 
expect they will be fold cheap, and per- 
haps they may for leſs than they coſt; but 
if you have no occaſion for them, they 
mult be dear to you. Remember what 
poor Richard ſays, Buy what thou haft 
no need of, and 'ere long thou ſhalt ſell 
thy neceſſaries.“ And again, At a great 
penny worth pauſe a while.“ He means, 
that perhaps the cheapneſs is apparent on- 
ly, and not real; or the bargain, by ſtrait- 
ening thee in thy buſineſs, may do thee 
more harm than good. For in another 
place he ſays, © Many have been ruined 
| by buying good pennyworths,” Again 
poor Richard ſays, * lt is fooliſh to lay 
out money in a purchaſe of repentance;” 
and yet this folly is practiſed every day at 
auctions, for want of minding the Alma- 
nack. * Wiſe men {as poor Dick ſays) 
learn by others harms, fools ſcarcely by 
their own; but Felix quem faciunt aliena 
 pericula cautum.” Many a one, for the 
ſake of finery on the ay have gone with 
a hungry belly, and half ſtarved their 
| e SY families: 
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families: © Silk and ſattins, ſcarlet and 
velvets, (as poor Richard ſays) put out the 
kitchen fire. Theſe are not the neceſſaries 


of life; they can ſcarcely be called the con- 


veniences; and yet only becauſe they look 
retty, how many want to have them? 
The artificial wants of mankind thus be- 


come more numerous than the natural; 


and, as poor Dick ſays, For one poor 


| prom there are an hundred indigent.” 


y theſe, and other extravagancies, the 
genteel are reduced to poverty, and 4orc- 


ed to borrow of thoſe whom they formerly 
deſpiſed, but who, through induſtry and 


frugality, have maintained their ſtanding; 


in which caſe, it appears plainly, © A 
ploughman on his legs is higher than a 


| 3 on his knees,“ as poor Richard 
fays. Perhaps they have had a ſmall e- 
ſtate left them, which they knew not the 


getting of; they think “It is day, and 


will never be night;” that a little to be 


ſpent out of ſo much, is not worth mind- 
ing: „A child and a fool (as poor Rich- 


ard ſays) imagine twenty ſhilling and 


twenty years can never be ſpent; but al- 


_ ways be taking out of the meal-tub, and 
never putting in, ſoon. comes to the bot- 


tom;” then, as poor Dick ſays, © When 


the well ie dry, they know the worth of 


2 __ water” 
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water.“ But this they might have known 
before, if they had taken his advice: “ If 
you would know the value of money, go 
and try to borrow ſome; for he that goes 
a borrowing goes a ſorrowing; and, in- 
deed, fo does he that lends to ſuch people, 
when he goes to get it in again.“ Poor 
Dick farther adviſes, and ſays, 1 


_ 


« Fond pride of dreſs is fure a very curſe; 
E'er fancy you conſult, conſult your pur ſe.“ 


And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as 
Want, and a great deal more ſaucy.” 
When you have bought one fine thing, 
you mult buy ten more, that your appear- 
ance may be all of a piece; but poor Dick 
ſays, © It is eaſier to ſuppreſs the firſt de- 
fire, than to ſatisfy all that follow it.” 
And it is as as truly folly for the poor to 
ape the rich, as the frog to ſwell, in order 
WIRES. TE, Fo 


* Ve fals large may venture more, 9 
But little boats ſhould keep near ſhore.” 


»Tis, however, a folly ſoon puniſhed; 
for © Pride that dines on vanity, ſups on 
_ contempt,” as poor Richard ſays. And 
in another place, © Pride breakfaſted with 
Plenty, dined with Poverty, and ſupped 

with Infamy.“ And, after all, of wo 
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'Vfe is this pride of appearance, for which 


ſo much is riſked, ſo much is ſuffered? It 
cannot promote health, or eaſe pain; it 
makes no increaſe of merit in the perſon; . 
it creates envy; it haſtens misfortune. 


„ What is a butterfly? at beſt | \ 
He's but a catterpillar dreſt; pin, 
The gaudy fop's his picture juſt,” 


as poor Richard ſays. | 
But what madneſs muſt it be to run in 


debt for theſe ſuperfluities! We are of- 


ſered by the terms of this ſale ſix months 
credit; and that, perhaps, has induced ſome 


of us to attend it, becauſe we cannot ſpate 
the ready money, and hope now to be fine 


without it. But, ah! think what you do 
when you run in debt. You give to ano- 
ther power over your liberty. If you can- 


not pay at the time, you will be aſhamed 
to ſee your creditor: you will be in fear 


when you ſpeak to him; you will make 
poor, pitiful, ſneaking excuſes, and by 


degrees come to loſe your veracity, and 
fink into baſe downright lying; for, as 


poor Richard ſays, Ihe ſccond vice is 


lying; the firſt is running in debt.” And 
again, to the ſame purpoſe, © Lying rides 


upon debt's back; whereas, a free-born 


Engliſhman ought not to be aſhamed nor 


K3 afraid 
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afraid to ſee or ſpeak to any man living. 
But poverty often deprives a man of all 


ſpirit and virtue: It is hard for an emp- 
ty bag to ſtand upright,” as poor Richard 
truly ſays. What would you think of that 
prince, or that government, who would 
iſſue an edict, forbidding you to dreſs like 
a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of 
impriſonment or ſervitude? Would you 
not ſay, that you were free, have a right 
to dreſs as you pleaſe, and that fuch an e- 
dict would be a breach of your privileges, 
and ſuch government tyrannical? And 
yet you are about to put yourſelf under that 


tyranny when you run in debt for ſuch 
_ dreſs! Your creditor has authority, at 


his pleaſure, to deprive you of your liber- 


ty, by confining you in goal for life, 


or by ſelling you for a ſervant, if you 
ſhould not be able to pay him. When 
you have pot your bargain, .you may, per- 
haps, think little of payment: but Cre- _ 
ditors (poor Richard tells us) have better 


memories than debtors;” and in another 


place he ſays, * Creditors are a ſuperſti- 


tious ſect, great obſervers of ſet days and 
times.” The day comes round before =. 
ore 


are aware, and the demand is made be 


you are prepared to ſatisfy it. Or if you 


bear your debt in mind, the term which 
N 1 e 
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at firſt feemed fo long, will, as it leſſens, 
appear extremely ſhort. Time will feem 
to haye added wings to his heels'as well 
as his ſhoulders. * Thofe have a ſhort 
Lent (faith poor Richard), who owe money 
i” to be paid at Eaſter.” Then ſince, as he 
| ſays, The borrower is a ſlave to the lend- 
er, and the debtor to the creditor;” diſdain 
the chain, preferve your freedom, and 
maintain your independency: be induſtri- 
ous and free; be frugal and free. At pre- 
ſent, perhaps, you may think yourſelves 
in thriving circumſtances, and that you 
can bear a little extravagance without inju- 
ry; but | » 


u For age and want ſave while you may, 
No morning ſun laſts a whole day, 


WO Re" C 


as poor Richard ſays. Gain may be tem- 
porary and uncertain; but ever, while you 
live, expence is conſtant and certain: and 

66 It is eaſter to build two chimneys, than 
to keep one in fuel,“ as poor Richard ſays. 
So * Rather go tb bed ſupperleſs than rife 
indy 5 BL 50 

« Get what you can, and what you get holdj _ 

Tis the tone that will turn all your lead into gold, 


as poor Richard ſays. And when vt 
have got the philoſopher's ſtone, ſure you- 
1 


JJ 
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will no longer complain of bad times, er 
the difficulty of paying taxes. ie, 
This doctrine, my friends, is reaſon and 
wiſdom: But, after all, do not depend 
too much upon your own induſtry, and 
frugality, and prudence, though excellent 
things; for they may be blaſted without 
the bleſſing of heaven; and therefore aſk 
that bleſſing humbly, and be not uncha- 
ritable to thoſe that at preſent ſeem to want 
it, but comfort and help them. Remem- 
ber Job ſuffered and was afterwards proſ- 
perous. | 
And now, to conclude, © Experience 
keeps a dear ſchool; but fools will learn in 
no other, and ſcarce in that; for it is true, 
we may give advice, but we cannot. give 
conduct,“ as poor Richard ſays. How- 
ever, remember this, They that will not 
be counſelled, cannot be helped,” as poor 
Richard ſays; and further, That if you 
will not hear Reaſon, ſhe will ſurely rap 
your nuckles.” 45 + 
Thus the old gentleman ended his har- 
. rangue. The people heard it, and ap- 
proved the doctrine, and immediately 
practiſed the contrary, juſt as if it had 
been a common ſermon: for the auction 
opened, and they began ta buy extrava- 
gaatly, notwithſtanding all his cautions, 
Ln | and 
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and their own fear of taxes. I PR the 
good man had thoroughly ſtudied my Al- 
manacks, and digeſted all I had dropped 
on thoſe topics, during the courſe of 
twenty-five years. The frequent mention 


he made of me, muſt have tired any one 


elſe; but my vanity was wonderfully” de- 
lighted with it, though I was conſcious | 
that not a tenth part of the wiſdom was _ 

my own, which he aſcribed to me, but 
rather the gleanings that I had made of the 

ſenſe of all ages and nations. However, 
I reſolved to be the better for the echo of 
it; and tho” I had firſt determined to buy 


ſtuff for a new coat, I went away, reſolved _ 
to wear my old one a little longer. Read- 


er, if thou wilt do the fame, thy profit | 


will be as great as mine, 


J am, as ever, thine to ſerve thee; l 
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ing of New-England, the firſt ſettlers met 
with many difficulties and hardſhips; as is 
generally the caſe when a civilized people 
attempt eſtabliſhing themſelves in a wilder- 
neſs country. Being piouſly diſpaſed, they 
ſought relief from Heaven, by laying their 
wants and diſtreſſes before the Lord, in 
frequent ſet days of faſting and prayer. 

Conſtant meditation and diſcourſe on theſe 

ſubjects kept their minds gloomy and diſ- 
contented; and, like the children of Iſrael, 
there were many diſpoſed to return to that 
Egypt which perſecution had induced them 
to abandon. At length, when it was pro- 
poſed in the aſſembly to proclaim another 
faſt, a farmer of plain ſenſe roſe, and re- 
marked, that the inconveniences they ſuf- 
fered, and concerning which they had fo 

| often wearied Heaven with their com- 
laints, were not ſo great as they might 

. have expected, and Were diminiſhing eve- 
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| tf day a8 the colony ſtrengthened; | that : ; 
— 


the earth began to reward their labour, 
and to furniſh liberally for their ſubſiſtenceʒ 
that the ſeas and rivers were found full of 
fiſh, the air ſweet, the climate healthy ; 
and, above all, that they were there in 
the full enjoyment of liberty, civil and re- 
ligious: he therefore thought, that reflect- 


ing and converſing on theſe ſubjects would 


be more comfortable, as tending more to 
make them contented with their ſituation; 


and that it would be more becoming the 
gratitude they owed to the Divine Being, 


if, inſtead of a faſt, they ſhould proclaim 
a thankſgiving. His advice was taken 


and from that day to this they have, in 
every year, obſerved circumſtances of pub- 


lic felicity ſufficient to furniſh employment 
for a thankſgiving day; which is therefore 


conſtantlyordered and religiouſly obſerved. 


1 ſee in the public newſpapers of differ- 
ent ſtates frequent complaints of hard times, . 


deadneſs of trade, ſcarcity of money, &c. KS. 
It is not my intention to aſſert or maintain 

that theſe complaints are entirely without 
foundation. There can be no country or 
nation exiſting, in which there will not be 


ſome people ſo circumſtanced as to find it 
hard to gain a livelihood; people who are 
7 way of any profitable trade, __ 
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has always been proviſion enough for our- 
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with whom money is ſcarce, becauſe they 
Have nothing to give in exchange for it; 
and it is always in the power of a ſmall 


number to make a great clamour. But let 


us take a cool view of the general ſtate, of 
our affairs, and perhaps the proſpect will 
appear leſs gloomy than has been imagined.. 
The great, buſineſs of the continent is 
agriculture. For one artiſan, or merchant, 
I ſuppaſe, we have at leaſt one hundred 
farmers, by far the greateſt part cultiva- 
tors of their own fertile lands, from 
whence many of them draw not only food 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, but the ma- 
terials of their clothing, ſo as to need ve- 
ry few foreign ſupplies; while they have a 
ſurplus of productions todiſpofe of, where- 
by wealth is gradually accumulated. Such 


has been the goodneſs of Divine Provi- 


dence to theſe regions, and ſo favourable 
the climate, that, ſince the three or four 
years of hardſhip in the firſt ſettlement of 
gur fathers here, a famine or ſcarcity has 


never been heard of amongſt us; on the 
contrary, though ſome years may have 
been more, and others leſs plentiful, there - 


ſclves, and a quantity to ſpare for expor- 
tation. And although the crops of laſt 
year were generally good, never was the 
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farmer better paid for the part he can ſpare, 


commerce, as the publiſhed price currents 
abundantly teſtify. The lands he poſſeſſes 


ze alſo continually riſing in value with the 
increaſe of population; and, on the whole, 
he is enabled to give ſuch good wages to 
thoſe who work for him, that all who are 
acquainted with the old world muſt agree, 
that in no part of it are the labouring poor 


ſo generally well fed, welt clothed, well 


lodged, and well paid, as in the United 
States of America. 

If we enter the cities, we find that, 
ſince the revolution, the owners of houſes. 
and lots of ground have had their intereſt. 
vaitly augmented in value; rents have rif- 
en to an aſtoniſhing height, and thence 
encouragement to increaſe building, which 


gives employment to an abundance of 


workmen, as does alſo the increaſed luxu- 
ry and ſplendour of living of the inhabi-. 

tants thus made richer. "Theſe workmen _ 
all demand and obtain much higher wages 
than any other part of the world would 
afford them, and are paid in ready money. 
This rank of people therefore do not, or 
ought not, to complain of hard times; and 
they make a very confiderable part of the 
city inhabitants. e 

At the diſtance I live from our Ameri- 
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can fiſheries, I cannot ſpeak of "I. with. 
any degree of (certainty; but I have not 
heard that the labour of the valuable race 
of men employed in them is worſe paid, 
or that they meet with leſs fucceſs, than 
before the revolution. The whale-men 
indeed have been deprived of one market 
for their oil; but another, I hear, is open- 
„ Ing for them, which it is hoped may be e- 
qually advantageous; and the demand is 
conſtanly increaſing for their ſpermaceti 
candles, which therefore bear a much 
higher price than formerly. 5 
There remain the merchants and ſhop- 
keepers. Of theſe, though they m make 
but a ſmall part of the whole nation, the 
number 1s conſiderable, too great indeed 
for the bufineſs they are —_ yed inz for 
the conſumption of goods in eyery country 
has its limits; the faculties of the people, 
that is, their ability to buy and pay, is e- 
qual only to a certain quantity of merchan- 
dize. If merchants. calculate amiſs on 
this proportion, and import too much, 
they will of courſe find the ſale dull for the 
overplus, and ſome. of them will ſay that 
trade languiſnes. They ſhould, and doubt- 
leſs will, grow wifer by experienee, and 
import 1:6. If too many artificers in 
town, and farmers from the country, flat- 
* 92 tering 
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tering themſelves with the idea of 12a: ding 
eaſier lives, turn ſhopkeepers, the Whole 
natural quantity of that buſineſs divided 


among them all may afford too fmall a 


ſhare for each, and occaſion complaints 
chat trading is dead; ; theſe may alfo fup- 
poſe that it is owing to ſcarcity of money, 
while, in fact, it is not ſo much from the 
fewneſs of buyers, . as from the exceſſive 


number of ſcllers, that rhe mifchief ariſes; 


and, if every ſhopkeeping farmer and me- 


chanic would return to the uſe of his 
plough and working tools, there would re- 


main of widows, and other women, ſhop- 


keepers ſufficient for the buſinefs, which 
might then afford them a cotntorigule 
maintenance.” 333 


7 


W hoever has travelled sgh es vari- 
ous parts of Europe, and obferved how 


mall! is the proportion of people in affla- 
ence or eaſy circumſtances there, compar- „ 


ed with thoſe in poverty and mifery; the 


few rich and haughty landlords, the mul- 


titude of poor, abject, rackrented, tythe- 


paying tenants, and half-paid and half- 


ſtarved ragged labourers; aid views here 


the happy medliocrity that ſo generally pre- 


vails tutoughout theſe trates, where the 


cultivator Wenk for himſelf, and ſupports 


his family in decent plenty; will, methinks, 
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ſee abundant reaſon to bleſs Divine Provi- 
dence for the evident and great difference 
in our favour, and be convinced that no 
nation known to us enjoys a greater ſhare 
cf human felicity. „ 
It is true, that in ſome of the ſtates there 
are parties and diſcords; but let us look 
back, and aſk if we were ever without 
them? Such will exiſt wherever there is 
liberty; and perhaps they help to preſerve 
it. By the colliſion of different ſentiments, 
ſparks of truth are ſtruck out, and political 
light is obtained. The different factions, 
v hich at preſent divide us, aim all at the pub- 
lic good; the differences are only about the 
various modes of promoting it. Things, 
actions, meaſures, and objects of all kinds, 
preſent chemſelves to the minds of men in 
ſuch a variety of lights, that it is not poſſi- 
ble we ſhould all think alike at the ſame 
time on every ſubject, when hardly the 
ſame man retains at all times the ſame 
ideas of it, Parties are therefore the com- 
mon lot of humanity; and ours are by 
no means more miſchievous or leſs bene- 
fictal than thoſe of other countries, nations, 
2nd ages, enjoying in the ſame degree.the 
great bleſſing of political liberty. N 
Some indeed among us are not ſo much 
grie ved for the preſent Rate of our affairs, 
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as apprehenſive for the future. The 


growth of luxury alarms them, and they 


think we are from that alone in the high 
road to ruin. They obſerve, that no re- 


venue is ſufficient without ceconomy, and 
that the molt plentiful income of a whole 


needleſs expences; and poverty be intro- 
duced in the place of affluence. — Vhis may 


people from the natural productions of 
their country may be diſſipated in vain and 


a 


be poſſible. It however rarely happens: 


for there feems to be in every nation a 
greater proportion of induſtry and frugali- 


ty, which tend to enrich, than of idleneſs 


and prodigality, which occaſion poverty 


fo that upon the whole there is a continu- 


Gaul, Germany, and Britain were in the 


time of the Romans, inhabited by people 


little richer than our ſavages, and confi- 
der the wealth they at preſent poſſeſs, in 
numerous well- built cities, improved farms, 


rich moveables, magazines ſtocked with - 


valuable manufaQtures, to ſay nothing of 
plate, jewels, and coined money; and all 
this, notwithſtanding their bad, waſteful, 


plundering. governments, and their mad ” 
deſtructive wars; and yet luxury and ex- 


travagant living has never ſuffered much 


reſtraint 1 in thoſe countries. Then conſi- 
| 8 3 . 
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der the great proportion of induſtrious fru- 
gal farmers inhabiting the interior parts of 
theſe American ſtates, and of whom the 
body of our nation conſiſts, and judge 


whether it is poſüble that the luxury of 


cur ſea-· ports can be ſuſficient to ruin ſuch 
a country.— If the importation of foreign 


luxuties could ruin a people, we ſhould 


probably have been ruined long ago; for 
the. Britiſh nation claimed a right, and 
practiſed it, of importing among us not 
only the ſuperfluities of their own produc- 


tion, but thoſe of every nation under hea- 


ven; we bought and conſumed them, and 
yet we flouriſhed and grew rich. At pre- 
dent our independent governments may do 
what we could not then do, diſcourage 
by heavy duties, or prevent by heavy pro- 
hibitions, ſuch importations, and thereby 
grow richer;—if, indeed, which may ad- 
mii cf difpute, the deſire of adorning our- 
ſelves with fine clothes, poſſeſſing fine fur- 


niture, with elegant houſes, &c. is not, 
by ſtrongly inciting to labour and induſ- 
try, the occaſon of producing a greater 
value than is conſumed in the gratification 


of that deſire. 


The agriculture and fiſheries of tbe 
United States are the great ſources of our 
increaſing wealth. Ile that puts a ſeed 


into 
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into the earth is recompenſed, perhaps, by 


receiving forty out of itz and he who 
araws a fiſh out of our Wee draws up a 
piece of ſilver, 

Let us (and there is no deal bus! we 
ſhall) be attentive to theſe, and then the 
power of vivals, with all their reftraining 
and prohibiting acts, cannot much hurt 


us. We are ſons of the earth and. ſeas, | 
and, like Antzus in the fable, if in wreſt- 

ling with a Hercules we now and then re- 
ceive a fall, the touch of our parents will 


communicate to-us freſh ſtrength and Vi- 
gour to renew che conteſt. 


— ä —— 


INFORMATION TO THosE WHO WOULD. 


REMOVE 10 AMERICA. 


Mary perſons in + Nez herd di- 


rectly or by letters, expreſſed to the writ- 


er of this, who is well acquainted with 


North-America, their defire of tranſport- 


ing and eſtabliſning themſelves in that 


country; but who appear to him to have 


formed, through ignorance, miſtaken i- 
An and expectations of what is to be ob- 
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tained there; he thinks. it may be uſeful, 


and prevent inconvenient, expenſive, and 


fruitleſs removals and voyages of impro- 
per perſons, if he gives ſomè clearer and 
truer notions of that part of the world 
than appear to have hitherto prevailed.. 
He finds it is imagined by numbers, that 
the inhabitants of North-America are rich, 
capable of rewarding, and diſpoſed to re- 


Ward, all forts of ingenuity; that they are 
at the ſame. time ignorant of all the ſcien- 
ces, and conſequently that ſtrangers, poſ- 


ſeſſing talents in the belles-lettres, fine arts, 


&c, muſt be highly eſteemed, and fo well 


paid as to become eafily rich themſelves; 
that there are alſo abundance of profitable 
offices to be diſpoſed of, which the natives 


are not qualified to fill; and that having 
few perſons of family among them, ſtran- 


gers of birth muſt be greatly reſpected, 
and of courſe eaſily obtain the beſt of 
thoſe offices, which will make all their 


fortunes: that the governments too, 


to encourage emigrations from Europe, 


not only pay the expence of perſonal tranſ- 
portation, but give lands gratis to ſtangers, 


with negroes to work for them, utenſils of 


_ huſbandry, and ſtocks of cattle. Lheſe 
arc all wild imaginations; and thoſe-who- 
S 0 f to America with expectations founded 


upon 
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vpon them, will ſurely find themſelves | 
diſappointed. | A 2 103 11 Ju : 


The truth is, that though there are an 
chat country few people fo Taiiſarahis as the 


poor of Europe, there are alſo very few 
that in Europe would be called rich: it is 


rather à general happy mediocrity that 
prevails. There are few great proprietors 


of the ſoil, and few tenants; moſt people 


cultivate their own lands, or follow fome 
handicraft or merchandiſe; very few rich 
enough to live idly upon their rents or in- 


comes, or to pay the high prices given in 


Europe for painting, ſtatues, architecture, 
and the other works of art that are more 
curious than uſeful. Hence the natural 
geniuſes that have ariſen in America, with 


ſuch talents, have uniformly: quitted that 


country for Europe, where they can be 


more ſuitably rewarded. It is true that 


letters and mathematical knowledge are in 


eltcem there, but they are at the ſame time 
more common than is apprehended; there 


being already exiſting nine colleges, or u- 
niverſities, viz. four in New-Englang,; 
and one in each of the provinces of New- 
York, New-Jerfey, Pennſylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, all furniſhed with 


1 4 profeſſors; beſides a number of 


ſmaller academies; theſe educate many of. 
their 


8 
g 
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their youth ; inthe languages, and cho 
ſciences that qualify men for the profeſſi- 
ons of divinity, law, or phyſic. Strangers 
indeed are by no means excluded from ex- 
erciling thoſe profeſſions; and the quick 
increaſe of inhabitants every where gives. 
them a chance of employ, Which they 
have in common with the natives. Of 
civil offices, or employments, chere are 
few; no ſuperfluous ones as in Europs;z. 
and it is a rule eſtabliſhed in fome of the 
ſtates, that no office ſhould be ſo proſita- 
ble as to make it defirable. "Phe 36th ar- 
ticle of the conſtitution of Penufylvania 
runs expreſsly in theſe words: As e- 
« very freeman, to preſerve his indepen- 
« dence. (if he has not a ſufficient eſtate}, 
% ought to have ſome profcſlion, calling, 
« trade, or farm, whereby he may honeſt- 
« ly ſubſiſt, there can be no neceſſity 
for, nor 'ofe in, eſtabliſhing. offices of 
« profitz. the uſual effects of which are 
dependence and ſervility, unbecoming 
« freemen, in the poſicfſors and expect- 
ec ants; faction, contention, corruption, 
and diſorder among the people. Where- 
« fore, whenever an office, through in- 
„ ercafe of ſees or otherwiſe, becomes 
5 io profitable. as to occalion many to ap- 
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ce ply for it, the profits ought to be leſſened 
„ by the legiflature.“ i 


7 


heſe ideas prevailing more or leſs in 


all the United Sates, it cannot be worth 
any man's while, who has a means of 


living at home, to expatriate himſelf in 
hopes of obtaining a profitable civil office 
in America; and as to military offices, 'they 


are at an end with the war, the armies 


being diſbanded. Much leſs is it adviſe- 


able for a perſon to go thither, who has 


no other quality to recommend him but 


his birth. In Europe it has indeed its va- 
Inc; but it is a commodity that cannot be 
carried to a worſe market than to that of 
America, where people do not enquire 
concerning a ſtranger, What is he? but 


What can he do? If he has any uſeful art, 


he is welcome; and if he exerciſes it, and 


behaves well, he will be reſpected by all 


that know him; but a mere man of quali- 


ty, who on that account wants to live up- 


on the public by ſome office or ſalary, will 
be deſpiſed and difregarded. The huf- 
baridman is in honour there, and even the 


mechanic, becauſe their employments are 
uſeful. The pecple have a ſaying, that 
God Almighty ih 
greateſt in the univerſe; and he is reſpe&- 


imſelf a mechanie, the 


ed and admired more for the variety, in- 
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make de black man workee, make 
horſe workee, make de ox workee, mike 
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genuity, and utility of his handiwodks, | 


than ſor the ' antiquity of his family. 
They are pleaſed with the obſeryation of a 
negro, and frequently mention it; that 
Boccarorra (meaning the white man) 
de 
4 4 
ebery ting workee; only de hog. Ie de 
hog, no workee; he eat, he drink, he 


walk about, he go to ſleep when he pleaſe, 


he libb like a gentleman, According to 
theſe opinions of the Americans, one of 
them would think himſelf more obliged to 


a genealogiſt, who could prove for him 
that His anceſtors and relations for ten ge- 


nerations had been ploughmen, ſmichs, 
carpenters, turners, weavers, tanners, or 
even ſhoemakers, and conſequeatly that 
they were uſeful members of ſociety; than 
if he could only prove that they-were gen- 
tlemen, doing nothing of value, but liv- 
ing idly on the labour of others, mere 


fruges conſumere nat}, and otherwiſe good 


for nothing, till by their death their eſtates, 
like the carcaſe of the negro's gentleman- 


hog, come to be cu! up. | 
Wich regard to encouragements for 


. . „„ - . born / 
Merely to eat up the corn, WATTS, 


ſtrangers 


ers 


their paſſages, giving land, Negroes, u- 
| tenſils, ſtock, or any other 0 of emolu- 


the Engliſh call Lubberland, and the French 
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ſtran gers from government, they are really 
only what are derived from good laws and 
liberty. Strangers are welcome becauſe 
there is room enough for them all, and 
therefore the old 1 DEI are not jeal- 
dus of them; the laws protect them folk. 
ciently, ſo that they have no need of the | 
patronage of great men; and every one 
will enjoy ſccurely the profits of his in- 
duſtry. But if he does not bring a for- 
tune with him, he muſt work and be in- 
duſtrious to live: One er two years reſi- 
dence give him all the rights of a citizen; 
but the government does not at preſent, 
whatever it may have done in former times, 
hire people to Heede ſettlers, by paying 


ment whatſoever. In ſhort, America is 
the land of labour, and by no means what 


Fart de Cocagne, where 'the ſtreets are 
ſaid to be paved with half-peck loaves, the 
houſes tiled with pancakes, and where the 
ſowls fly. about ready roalted, crying, 
Come eat me! 

Who then are the kind of perſons to 
whom an emigration to America nay be 
advantageous? And what are the advan- 
tages thzy may reaſonably "wm „ 

Vor. — 1 Land 


* 
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Land being cheap in that country, from 
the vaſt foreſts ſtill void of inhabitants, 
and not likely to be occupied in an age 
to come, inſomuch that the property o 
an hundred acres of fertile foil. full of 
wood may be obtained near the frontiers, 
in many places, for eight or ten gumeas, 

5 hearty young labouring men, who under- 
ſtand the huſbandry of corn and cattle, 
which is, nearly the fame in that country 
as in Europe, may eaſily eſtabliſh them- 
felves there. A little money faved of the 
good wages they receive there while they 
work for others, enables them to buy the 
land and begin their plantation, in which 
they are aſſiſted by the good will of their 
neighbours, and 205 credit. Multituges 
of poor people from England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Getmany, have by -this 
means in a e, years become wealthy far- 
mers, who in their own countries, where 
all the lands are fully occupied, and the 
wages of labour low, could never have e- 
merged from the mean condition wherein 
they were born. ; 
From the ſalubrity of the air, the 
healthineſs of the climate, the plenty of 
good proviſions, and the encouragement” 
to early marriages, by the certamty of ſub- 
ſiſtence incultivating the earth, the ncreaſe 


of 
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of inhabitants by natural generation is ver 
rapid in America, and becomes ſtill mote 
ſo by the acceſhon of ſtrangers; hence 
there is a continual demand for more ar- 
tilans of ail the neceſſary and uſeful kinds, 
to ſupply thoſe cultivators of the carin 
with houfes, and with furniture and uten- 
fils of the groſſer ſorts, which cannot ſo 
well be brought from Europe. Tolerably 
good workmen in any of thofe mechanic 
arts, are ſure to find employ, and to be 
well paid for their work, there being vo Ml 
reſtraints preventing ſtrangers from exer- | 
ciüng any art they underſtand, nor any 
miſſion neceſſary. If they are poor, 
they begin firſt as ſervants or journey menz 
and if they are ſober, induſtiious, and 
frugal, they ſoon become maſters, eſtabliſn 
themtcives in buſineſs, marry, raiſe fami- 
lies, and become reſpectable citizens. 
Alſo, perſons of moderate fortunes wn 
Capitals, who having a number of children © 
to provide for, are defirous of brinę ing 
them up to induſtry, and to ſecure eſtates 
for their poſterity, have opportunities of 
doing it in America, which Europe does 
not afford. There they may be taught and 
practiſe profitable mechanic arts, without 
incurring diſgrace on that account; but on 
the contrary acquiring reſpec by ſuch a- 
| 122 bilities. 
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bilities. There ſmall capitals laid out in 
lands, which daily become more valuable 
by the increaſe of people, afford a ſolid 
proſpect of ample fortunes thereafter for 


thoſe. children. The writer of this has 


known ſeveral inſtances of large tracts of 
land, bought on what was then the fron- 
tier of Pennſylvania, for ten pounds per 
hundred acres, which, aſter twenty years, 
When the ſettlements had been extended 
far beyond them, ſold readily, without any 
i nprovement made upon them, for three 
pounds per acre. The acre in America is 
the ſame with the Engliſh acre, or the acre 
of Normandy. | 


Thoſe: who deſire to underſtand 6 


Rate of government in America, would 


do well to read the conſtitutions of the fe- _ 


veral ſtates, and the articles of confeder- 
ation that bind the whole together for ge- 
neral purpoſes, under the direction of one 
aſſembly, called the Congreſs. Lheſe 
conſtitutions have been printed, by order 
of Congreſs, in America; two editions of 
them have alſo been printed in Londonz 
and a good tranſlation of them into French, 
has lately been publiſhed at Paris. 


Several of the princes of Europe having 


of late, from an opinion of advantage to 
one dis producing all commodities: and 
| wann 
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manufactures within their own dominions, 
ſo as to diminiſh or render uſeleſs their im- 


portations, have endeavoured to entice 


workmen. from other countries, by high 
falaries, privileges, &c. Many perfons 
pretending to be ſkilled in various great 


manufactures, imagining that America 
muſt be in want of them, and that the 


Congreſs would probably be diſpoſed to i- 


mitate the princes above mentioned, have 
propoſed to go over, -on condition of 'hav- 


ing their paſſages paid, lands given, ſala- 


ries appointed, excluſive privileges for 
terms of years, &c. Such perſons, on 
reading the articles of confederation, will 
find that the Congreſs have no power com- 


mitted to them, or money put into their 
hands, for ſuch purpoſes; and that if any 
| ſuch encouragement is given, it mult be 
by the government of ſome ſeparate tate. 
This, however, has rarely been done in 
America; and when it has been done, it 
has rarely fuccceded, ſo as to eſtabliſn a 


manufacture, which the country was not 


yet to ripe for as to encourage private per- 


ſons to ſet it up; labour being generally 
too dear there, and hands ditticult to be 


kept together, every one deſiring to be a 


maſter, and the cheapneſs of land in- 


curung many to leave trades for agriculture. 


M4 Some 
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Some indeed have met with ſucceſs, and 
are carried on to advantage; but they are 
generally ſuch as require only a few hands, 
or wherein great part of the work is per- 
formed by machines. Goods that are bul- 


ky, and of ſo ſmall value as not well to bear 


the expence of freight, may often be made 
cheaper in the country than they can be 
imported; and the manufacture of ſuch 
goods will be proficable wherever there 1s 
a ſufficient demand. The farmers in A- 
 merica produce indeed a good deal of wool 
and flax; and none is exported, it is all 
worked. up; but it is in the way of do- 
meſtic manufacture, for the uſe of the fa- 
mily. The buying up quantities of wool 


and flax, with the deſign to employ ſpin- 


ners, weavers, & c. and form great eſtab- 
liſhments, producing quantities of linen 
and wocllen goods for tale, has been ſeve- 
ral times attempted in different provinces; 
but thoſe projects have generally failed, 
goods of equal value being imported che ap- 
cr. And when the governments have 


been ſolicited to ſupport ſuch ſchemes by 
encouragements, in money, or by im- 


_ - poſing duties on importation of ſuch goods, 


it has been generally refuſed, on this 


principle, that if the country 1s ripe for 
he manufacture, it may be carried on by 
N private 
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private perſons to advantage; and if not, 
it is a folly to think of forcing nature. 
Great eſtabliſhments of manufacture, re- 
quire great numbers of poor to do the 
work for ſmall wages; thoſe poor are to 
be found in, Europe, but will not be found 
in America, till the lands are all taken up 
and cultivated, and the exceſs of people 
ho cannot get land want employment. 
Ihe manufacture of ſilk, they ſay, is na- 
tural in France, as that of cloth in Eng- 
land, becauſe each country produces in 
plenty the firſt material; but if England 
Will have a manufacture of ſilk as well as 
that of cloth, and France of cloth as well 
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| =» that of fiik, theſe unnatural operations 
Y muſt be ſupported. by mutual prohibitions, + 
: or high duties on the importation of each 

i | _ other's goods; by which means the work- 

; men are enabled to tax the home conſumer 

3 by greater prices, while the higher wages 

R thiey receive makes them neither happier 
„ nor richer, ſince they only drink more and 

e work leſo. Therefore the governments in 
7 America do nothing to encourage ſuch 
* projects. The people, by this means, are 
8. notimpoſed on either bythe merchant or me- 
is Cixanic: if the merchant demands too much 
or | profit on imported ſhoes, they buy of the 
Dy theemaker; and if he aſks too high a price, 
te 3: they 


0 
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they take them of the merchant: thus the 
two profeſſions are checks on each other. 


The ſhoemaker, however, has, on the 


Whole, a conſiderable profit upon his la- 


bour in America, beyond what he had in 
Europe, as he can add to his price a ſum 
nearly equal to all the expences of freight 


and commiſſion, riſque or inſurance, ee. 


neceſſarily charged by the merchant. And 
the caſe is the ſame with the workmen in 
every other mechanic art. Hence it is, 
that artiſans generally live better and more 
eaſily in America than in Europe; and 


ſuch as are good ceconomitits make a com- 


fortable proviſion for age, and for their 
children. Such may, therefore, remove 
with advantage to America. 

In the old long ſettled countries 0 Eu- 
rope, all arts, trades, profeſſions, farms, 
&c. are ſo full, that it is difficult for a 
poor man who has children to place them 
where they may gain, or learn to gain, a 
decent livelihoods The artiſans, who fear 
creating future rivals in buſineſs, - refuſe 
to take apprentices, but upon conditions 


of money, maintenance, or the like, which 

the parents are unable to comply with. 
Hence the youth are dragged up in igno- 
rance of every gainful art, and obliged to 


| become ſoldiers, or ſervants, or thieves, 
for 
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for a , In America, the rapid 
increaſe of inhabitants takes away that fear 


of rivalſhip, and artiſans willingly receive 


apprentices from the hope of profit by their 


labour, during the remainder of the time 


ſtipulated, after they ſtiall be inſtructed. 


Hence it is eaſy for poor families to get 
their children inſtructed; for the artiſans 


are fo defirous of apprentices, that many: 
of them will even give money to the pa- 
rents, to have boys from ten to fifteen 


years of age bound apprentices to them, 


till the age of twenty-one; and many poor 


parents have, by that means, on their ar- 
rival in the country, raifed money enough 
to buy land ſuſhcient to eſtabliſh themſelves, 
and to ſubſiſt the reſt of their family by 
agriculture. Theſe contracts for appren- 
tices are made before a magiſtrate, who 
regulates the agreement according to rea- 


ſon and juiticez and having in view the 


jormation of a future uſeful citizen, o- 
Liiges the maſler to engage by a written 
indenture, not only; that, during the time 
of ſervice ſtipulated, che apprentice ſhall 
be duly provided with meat, drink, appa» 
rel, waihing, and lodging, and at its ex- 
piration with a complete new ſuit of clothes, 


but alſo that he ſhall be taught to read, 


write, and caſt accounts; and that he tall 


beo 
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be well inſtructed in the art or profeſſion 
of his maſter, or ſome other, by which he 
may afterwards gain a livelihood, and be 
able in his turn to raiſe a family. A copy 
of this indenture is given to the apprentice 
or his friends, and the magiſtrate keeys a 
record of it, to which recourſe may be had, 
in caſe of failure by the maſter in any 
point of performance. This defire among 
the maſters to have more hands employed 
in working for them, induces them to pay 
the paſſages of young perſons, of bath fex- 
es, who, on their arrival, agree to ſerve 
them one, two, three, or four years; 
thoſe who have already learned a trade, 
agreeing for a ſhorter term, in proportion 
to their ſkill, and the conſequent immedi- 
ate value of their ſervice, and thoſe who 
have none, agreeing for a longer term, in 
conſideration of being taught an art their 
poverty would not permit them to acquire 
in their own country. 
The almoſt general nniovriey of for- 
tune that prevails in America, obliging its 
people to follow ſome buſineſs for ſubſiſt- 
ence, thoſe vices that ariſe uſually from 
idleneſs, are in a great meaſure prevented. 
Induſtry and conſtant employment are 
great preſervatives of the morals and vir- 
tue of a nation, Hence bad examples to 
0 youth 
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youth are more rare in America, which 
mutt be a comfortable conſideration to pa- 
rents. 'To this may be truly added, that 


ſerious religion, under its various denomi- 
nations, is not only tolerated, but reſpect- 


ed and practiſed. Atheiſm. i is unknown 
there; infidelity rare and ſecret; ſo that 


perſons may live to a great age in that 


country without having their piety ſhock- 
ed by meeting with either an atheiſt or an 
infidel. And the Divine Being ſeems to 
have manifeſted his approbation of the 
mutual forbearance and kindneſs with 
which the different ſects treat each other, 
by the remarkable proſperity with which 


he has been pleaſed to favour the whole | 
_ country. _ - 358 
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THOUGHTS ON COMMERCIAL | SUBJECTS. 


| of E mbargees upon Corn, _ of the Peor. 


In inland high countries remote from the 5 
ſea, and whoſe rivers are ſmall, running 
from the country, and not to it, as is the 


caſe of Switzerland; great diſtreſs may a- 


rile from A courſe of bad harveſts, it 5 | 
4 lic 


[ 
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lic pranaries are not provided, and kept 


| well ſtored. Aneiently too, before navi- 


gation was fo general, fhips ſo plenty, and 
commercial connections fo well eſtabliſn- 
ed; even maritime countries might be oc- 
caſionally diſtreſſed by bad crops. But 
ſuch is now the facility of communication 
between thoſe chuntries, that an unreſtrain- 
ed commerce can ſcarce ever fail of pro- 
curing a ſufficiency for any of them. If 


indeed any government is ſo 1mprudent, 


as to lay its hands on imported corn, for- 
| bid its exportation, or compel its fate at 
limited prices; there the people may ſuffer 
ſome famine from merchants avoiding 


their ports. But wherever. commerce is 


known to be always Wee, and the mer- 


chant abſolute maſter cf his commodity, 


as in Holland, there will always be a rea- 
ſonable fupply.. 
When an exportation of corn takes place, 


occaſioned by a higher price in ſome fo- 


reign countries, it is common to raiſe a 
clamour, on the ſuppcſition that we ſhalt 


thereby produce a domeſtic famine. 'Then 


follows a prohibition, founded on the ima- 
ginary diſtreſs of the poor. The poor to 


be ſure, if in diſtreſs, ſhould be relieved; 


but if the farmer could have 2 bigh price 


be 


lor his corn from the — demand; mult 
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be by a prohibition of exportation be. comps 
pelled to take a low price, not of the poor 
only, but of every one that eats bread; e- 
ven the richeſt? the duty of relieving the 
poor is incumbent on the rich; but by this 
operation the whole burden of it is laid on 
the farmer, who is to relieve the rich at 
the ſame time. Of the poor too, thoſe 
who are maintained by the pariſhes have 


no right to claim this ſacrifice of the far- 


mer; as while they have their allowance, 
it makes no difference to them, whether 
bread be cheap or dear. Thoſe working 
poor, who now mind bufineſs only five or | 
four days in the week, if bread ſhould be 
ſo dear as to oblige them to work the whole 
fx required by the commandment, do not 
ſeem to be aggrieved, ſo as to have a right 
to public redreſs. There will then remain, 
comparatively, only a few families in eve- 
ry diſtrict, who, from ſickneſs or a great 
number of children, will be ſo diſtreſſed 
by a high price of corn, as to need relief; 
and theſe ſhould be taken care of by par- 
ticular benefactions, without ee | 


the farmer's profit. 


"Thoſe who fear, that exportation may. | 
ſo far drain the country of corn, as to ſtarve _ 
ourſelves, fear what never did, nor 3 
can happen. They may as well, w. 

Vol. II. 93 they 
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they 1 view the tide ebbing towards the ſed 

fear that all the water will leave the river. 
The price of corn, like water, will find its 
own level. The more we export, the 
dearer it becomes at home; the more is 
received abroad, the cheaper it becomes 
there; and, as ſoon as theſe prices art e- 
qual, the exportation ſtops of courſe. As 
the ſeaſons vary in different countries, the 
calamity of a bad harveſt is never univerſal, 
If then, all ports were always open, and 
all commerce free; every maritime coun- 
try would generally eat bread at the medi- 
um price, or average of all the harveſts; 
which would probably be more equal than 
we can make it by our artificial regulati- 
ons, and therefore a more ſteady encou- 
ragement to agriculture. The nation 
would all have bread at this middle price; 

and that nation, which at any time inhu- 
manly refuſes to relieve the diſtreſſes of a- 
nother nation, deſerves no compaſſion 


When! in diſtreſs ĩtſelt. | 


07 the 52 of Gn of enten upon 
N or king, and upon Manufacture. | 


The. common people do not work for 
pleaſure. generally, but from neceſſity. 

e of Provayens. makes them more 
2 . Idle; 
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idle; Jeſs work is then Jones: it is then 
more in demand proportionally, ' and of 


courſe the price riſes. | Dearnefs of provi- | 
ſions obliges the manufacturer to work 
more days and more hours; thus more 


work is done than equals the uſual demand; 
of courſe it becomes cheaper, and the n ma- 
nufactures i in conſequence. 


k f 


of an open Trade. 


e in general, it aol bitter 


if government meddled no farther with 


trade, than to protect it, and let it take its 


_ courſe. Moſt of the ſtatutes or acts, e- 
__diQts, arets, and placarts of parliaments, 


princes and ſtates, for regulating, direCt- 


ing, or reſtraining of trade, have, we 


think, been either political blunders, or 
jobs obtained by artful men for private ad- 


vantage under pretence of public good. 
When Colbert aſſembled ſome wile old 


merchants of France, and defired their ad- 
vice and opinion how he could beft ſerve _ 
and promote commerce; their anſwer af- 
ter conſultation, was in three words only, 5 
Laiſſea nous faire; * Let us alone, — It is 


ſaid by a very ſolid writer of the ſame na- 


tion, that he is well advanced in the ſcience 
of politics, who knows the full force of 


. that 
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that maxim, Pas trop gouverner, not to 
govern too much; which, perhaps, would 
be of more uſe when applied to tradc, than 
in any other public concern. It were 
there fore to be wiſhed, that commerce 
were as free between all the nations of the 
world as it is between the feveral counties 
of England; ſo would all, by mutual com- 
munication, obtain more enjoyments. 
Thoſe counties do not ruin each other by 
trade, neither would the nations. No na- 
tion Was ever ruined by trade, even, ſeem- 
ingly, the moſt diſadvantageous. 
Wherever deſirable ſuperfluities are im- 
ported, induſtry is excited, and thereby 
woe is produced. Were only necefla- 
28 permitted'to be purchaſed," men would 
work no more than was oute for that 


1 a e715 


Of PBrohibitions with ; reſord 79 the E xporta- 
Lion of Gold and Silver. 6 


I. 1 


Could Spa in and Portugal, have ſueceed- 
ed in CORY their foohſh laws for. hedg- 
ig in the cuckow, as Locke calls it, 11 
have kept at home all their gold and ſilyer, 
thoſe metals would by this time have been 
of little more value than ſo much lead /or 


iron. Their plenty would have, leſſened 
pt 2 5 5 1 5 their 


their value. We ſee the folly of theſe e- 


dicts: but are not our own prohibitory 


and reſtrictive laws, that are profeſſedly | 


made with intention to bring a balance in 
our favour from our trade with foreign na- 
tions to be paid ia money, and laws to 
prevent the neceſſity of exporting that mo- 
ney, which if they could be thoroughly 
executed, would make money as plenty, 


and of as little value; I ſay, are not ſuch 


laws akin to thofe Spaniſh edicts; follies 
of the ſame family? 1 


Of the Returns fer foreign Articles. 


In fact, the produce of other countries can 
hardly be obtained, unleſs by fraud and ra- 
pine, without giving the produce of our land 
or our indufiry in exchange for them. It 
we have mines of gold and filver, gold and 
ſilver may then be called the produce of 


our land: if we have not, we can only . 
fairly obtain thoſe metals by giving for 


them the produce of our land or induſtry. 
When we have them, they are then only 


that produce or induſtry in another ſhape; 


which we may give, if the trade requires 
it, and ourother produce will not ſuit, in ex- 
change for the produce of ſome other 
country that furniſhes what we have more 
2 . o ccaſion 
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occaſion for, or more deſire. When we 


have, to an inconvenient degree, parted 


with our gold and filver, our induſtry is 


{limulated {freſh to procure more; that, 
by its means, we may contrive to procure 
the lame advantage. . 


3 Reflraints upon A has in Time of 
| War. 


When princes make war by NY 2 
commerce, each may hurt himſelf as much 
as his enemy. Traders, who by their bu- 
ſineſs are promoting the common good of 


mankind, as well as farmers and fiſher- 
men who labour for the ſubſiſtence of all, 


ſhould never be interrupted, or moleſted 


in their buſineſs; but enjoy the protection. 
of all in the time of war, as well as in 


time of peace. 


This policy, thoſe we are pleaſed to call 


Barbarians, have, in a great meaſure, a- 


dopted; for the trading ſubjects of any 


power, with whom the Emperor of Mo- 


rocco may be at war, are not liable to cap- 
ture, when within ſight of his land, going 


or coming; and have otherwiſe free liber- 


ty to trade and reſide in his dominions. 


As a maritime power, we preſume it is 


_ MOL... e right, that Great Britain 
ſhould 


! 
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ſhould grant ſuch freedom, except partial- 
ly; as in the caſe of war with France, 
when tobacco is allowed to be ſent thither | 
unde che ſanétion of paſſports. Ys 


Beige i in Trad may be in fo | each 
Party. 


. 


In tranſactions of wade, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that like gaming, what one par- 
7 gains the other mult neceſlarily Joe, 

he gain ro each may be equal. If A has 

more corn than he can conſume, but wants. 
cattle; and B has more cattle, but wants 
corn, exchange is gain to each: hereby the | 
common ſtoek of comforts 1 in life, is in- 
crealed. 


Of Paper E 
It is impoſſible for government to cir- 
cumſcribe, or fix the extent of paper cre- 
| dit, which muſt of courſe fluctuate. Go- 
vernment may as well pretend to lay down 
rules for the operations, or the confidence 
of every individual in the courſe of his 


trade. Any ſeeming temporary evil ariing; 
muſt Ty work 1 ite own care. 
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FINAL SPEECH- OF DR. FRANKLIN IN 'THR 
LATE FEDERAL CONVENTIONF. 


— 


MR. PRESIDENT, | 


I Conrrs that I do not entirely approve 
of this conſtitution at preſent; but, Sir, I 


am not ſure I ſhall never approve it; for 


having lived long, I have experienced ma- 
ny inſtances of being obliged by better 
information, or fuller conſideration, to 
change opinions even on important ſub- 
Jes, which I once thought right, but 
found to be otherwiſe. It is, therefore, 


that the older I grow, the more apt I am + 


to doubt my own judgment, and to pay 
more reſpect to the judgment of others. 
Moſt men, indeed, as well as moſt ſects 
in religion, think themſelves in poſſeſſion 
of all truth, and that whenever others dif- 
fer from them, it 1s ſo far error. Steel, 
A proteſtant, in a dedication, tells the 
pope, that the only difference between 


Our reaſons for aſcribing this ſpeech to Dr. Frank- 
lin, are its internal evidence, and its having appear- 
ed with his name, during his life-time, uncontradict- 
cd, in an American periodical publication. 
| « our 
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&© the certainty of their doCtrines, is, the 


© Romiſh church is . infallible, and the 


« church of England never in the wrong.” 


But, though many private perſons think 


almoſt as highly of their own infallibility as 
of that of their ſet, few expreſs it fo na- 
turally as a certain French lady, who, in 
a little diſpute with her ſiſter, ſaid, I don't 


know how it happens, ſiſter, but I meet 
with nobody but myſelf that 1s always in 


the right, I n'y a que moi qui a toujours 


raiſon. In theſe ſentiments, Sir, I agree 
to this conſtitution, with all its faults, if 


they are ſuch; becauſe I think” a general 


government neceſſary for us, and there is 


no form of government but what may be 
a bleſſing, if well adminiſtered; and I be- 
lieve farther, that this is likely to be well 
adminiſtered for a courſe of years, and 
can only end in deſpotiſm, as other forms 
have done before it, when tlie people ſhall 
become ſo corrupted as to need deſpotic 

overnment, being incapable of any other. 
doubt, too, whether any other conven- 


1 
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tion we, can obtain, may be able to make 
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a better conſtitution. For when you af 


ſemble a number of men to have the 


Jt 


vitzbly aſſemble with thoſe men, all their 
FFG prejudices, 


advantage of their joint wiſdom, you ine- 
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prej judices, their paſſions, their errors of 
Opinion, their local intereſts, and their 
ſelfiſh views. From ſuch an afſembly can 
a perfect production be expected? It there- 
fore aſtomiſhes me, Sir, to find this ſyſtem 
approaching ſo near to perfection as it 
does; and 1 think 1 it will aſtoniſh our ene- 
mies, who are waiting with confidence, to 
Hear that our councils are confounded, like 
thoſe of the builders of Babylon, and that 
our ſtates are on the point of ſeparation, 

only to meet hereaſter for the purpoſe of 


cutting each other's throats. 


- 


Thus I conſent, Sir, to this conſtituti- 
on, becauſe J expect no better, and be- 
"cauſe I am not ſure that this is not the beſt. 


Ihe opinions I have had of its errors, I 


ſacrifice to the public good. I have never 
whiſpered a ſyllable of them abroad. With- 
in theſe walls FR were born; and here 
they ſhall die. If every one of us, in re- 
turning to our conſtituents, were to report 
the objections he has had to it, and endea- 


your to gain partiſans 1 in ſupport of them, 


We might prevent its being generally re- 


ceived, and thereby ſoſe all the ſalutary ef- 
fects and great advantages reſulting natu- 
rally in our fayovr among foreign nations, 
as well as among ourſelves, from our real 


or apparent unanimity. Much of the 


ſtrength 
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frength and efficiency of any government, 


in procuring and ſecuring happineſs to the 


| people, depends on opinion; on the gene- 


ral opinion of the goodneſs of that govern- 
ment, as well as of the wiſdom and inte- 


| grity of its governors. | 
I hope, therefore, that for our own 


ſakes as a part of the people, and for the 
ſake of our poſterity, we ſhall act heartily 


and unanimouſlyin recommendingthiscon- 
ſtitution, wherever our influence may ex- 


tend, and turn our future thoughts and 


endeavours to the means ol Ko it well 


adminiſtered. 

On the whole, Sir, 1 cannot help ex- 
preſſing a wiſh, that every member of the 
convention, who may ſtill have obj=Ctions, 
would with me, on this occaſion, doubt a 
little of his own infallibility, and, to make 
manifeſt our unanimity, put his name to 


this inftrument. | 
{Che motion was then made for adding 


the laſt formula, VIZ. 


Done in Convention, by the unanimous: 


conſent, &c. : which was agreed to, and 


added accordingly.] 


FINIS. 
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